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Great Decisions — 1961 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL GREAT 
DECISIONS program, sponsored na- 
tionally by the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation—World Affairs Center, and locally 
by hundreds of national, regional and 
community organizations throughout the 
United States, is expected to engage 
more than a quarter of a million Ameri- 
cans in sustained discussion of eight 
major foreign policy issues. 

Topics: The Great Decisions sub- 
jects covered in the eight Fact Sheets 
for 1961 will deal with: Deadlock over 
Germany; Soviet challenge and world 
leadership; France and western unity; 
Japan—future of an Asian ally; UN 
and explosive Africa; The Americas 
in jeopardy; Arms and survival; Blue- 
prints for the world economy. 

Fact Sheet Kits: This year, in addition 
to the Fact Sheets themselves, the Kits 
will also include a reprint of the Head- 
line Series Pamphlet, U.S. Foreign 
Policy Goals: What the Experts Pro- 
pose, which is a compact 70-page sum- 
mary of the mainstream of current 
thinking on the whole range of urgent 
questions facing the new administra- 
tion. It summarizes agreements and dif- 
ferences of opinion contained in 14 
major studies especially prepared by 
leading research institutions for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
(The studies themselves were printed 
in small editions and are almost ail 
unavailable except in libraries.) 

Do-it-Yourself Guides: A set of do-it- 
yourself organization and discussion 
guides should greatly increase the num- 
ber and variety of Great Decisions 
groups this year, providing suggestions 
and instructions to enable any inter- 
ested group or individual to organize 
anything from a small home discussion 
group to a community-wide mobiliza- 
tion of voluntary organizations, mass 
media, and educational institutions. 
These materials, based on experience 
in many metropolitan, urban and rural 
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communities, and on past programs in 
clubs and schools, labor unions and 
churches, in logging camps and in car 
pools, include: Cooperative Extension 
Administrator’s Guide, General Exten- 
sion Administrator’s Handbook, Your 
Organization and Great Decisions, Pub- 
licity and Promotion Kit, Use of Mass 
Media. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 
The Monitor, whose eight full-page edi- 
torials keyed to the eight Great Deci- 
sions topics of 1960 were also carried 
in full by the Denver Post, the River- 
side Enterprise (Cal.) the Cortland 
Home News (Ohio), and the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, will run a similar series 
this year, available on request to in- 
terested newspapers. 

Queries about the Monitor Series and 
the organizational materials (available 
in limited quantity) as well as requests 
for Fact Sheets ($1.50 each, special 
bulk prices) should go to the FPA-WAC 
regional offices (see page 46). In most 
communities, those organizations which 
provided local sponsorship last year 
will be cosponsoring again, and should 
be able to provide information on local 
plans. 


Study Guide on World Problems 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE offers an out- 
line and bibliography on The Church 
and International Society recently pre- 
pared for adult study groups. The first 
half of the study attempts “to provide 
a set of basic principles and a broad 
doctrinal framework for the study of 
a select number of contemporary inter- 
national issues.” The second part deals 
with “contemporary areas of conflict, 
approaches to peace and problems of 
policy.” Study topics include the Prob- 
lem of War, Newly Emergent States in 
Underdeveloped Areas, East-West Ten- 
sions, the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies and United States 
Foreign Policy, (17 pp., single copy, 25 
cents; five copies, $1.) 


Chart Describes Finance Agencies 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND offers 
free single copies of a two-page chart 
outlining U.S. Agencies Engaged in 
Overseas Financing Operations. Pre- 
pared for Mr. Vance Brand, Manag- 
ing Director of DLF, the chart de- 
scribes eight U.S. agencies: Export- 
Import Bank, Development Loan Fund, 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, International Monetary Fund, In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, International Fi- 
nance Corporation, International De- 
velopment Association and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Because DLF cannot fill large bulk 
orders for the chart, groups may repro- 
duce it for free distribution as a public 
service activity. 


Bimonthly News on Foundations 


FOUNDATION LIBRARY CENTER’s 
new publication, Foundation News, is a 
bimonthly bulletin reporting recent and 
significant public information on foun- 
dations. “Foundation News will ordinar- 
ily include three kinds of material. 
There will be ‘think’ pieces—excerpts 
from an annual report, a speech, or 
material prepared especially for the 
Bulletin—related to philanthropy, and 
usually specifically to foundations. A 
substantial section will be devoted to 
general reporting, including develop- 
ments within foundations or affecting 
them.” 

“Finally, about half... (the) space 
will be devoted to reporting foundation 
grants .. . grants of less than $10,000 
will not be listed.” ($3 per year.) 


Compilation of Disarmament Views 


COMMITTEE FOR WORLD DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND WORLD DISARMA- 
MENT is distributing copies of its new 
booklet, Disarmament and Nuclear 
Weapons Tests, “a compilation of or- 
ganizational statements, policies and 
resolutions on Disarmament and Nu- 
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clear Weapons Testing and some re- 
lated foreign policy issues.” The 37- 
page booklet indicates the positions of 
48 national and regional organizations. 
Other organizations are invited to sub- 
mit their statements, resolutions or pol- 
icies on disarmament for inclusion in 
a supplement to the present booklet. 
(Single copies free; additional copies, 
10 cents each.) 


Special Rotarian Issue on Japan 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL devotes 
the entire November issue of its pe- 
riodical, The Rotarian, to coverage of 
Japan and the Far East. Articles pre- 
senting many features of Japanese and 
Asian life include: “The New Japan” 
by Takashi Oka, “Red Power in the 
East” by Lord Lindsay of Birker, 
“Southeast Asia— 1960" by Peggy 
Durdin, “Religion — Heartbeat of the 
Orient” by Marcus Bach and “Travel- 
ing the Orient” by John C. Caldwell. 
(72 pp., single copies of this issue, 


25 cents.) 


Orthopedic Surgeons Aid Jordan 


ORTHOPEDIC LETTERS CLUB 
OVERSEAS PROJECT (OLCOP) is 
bringing the services of skilled, dedi- 
cated American orthopedic surgeons to 
the crippled and underprivileged in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Since 
the project began in August 1959, over 
2,500 patients have been treated and 
more than 500 operations performed. 
Forty orthopedic physicians have volun- 
teered to spend a month in Jordan hos- 
pitals donating their services to the 
crippled. Each doctor pays his own 
transportation and living expenses. 
The surgeons are training Jordanian 
doctors to carry on their work and ex- 
pect to complete the project in about 
two years. Next year OLCOP plans to 
start a similar project in Southeast Asia. 

The Jordan project, conducted under 
the auspices of Medico, is being assisted 
by UNRWA. Medico suggested a proj- 
ect in Jordan because that country had 
no orthopedic physicians and because 
the U.S.S.R. was conducting an ortho- 
pedic project in nearby Iran. 


World Population Control Drive 


WORLD POPULATION EMERGENCY 
CAMPAIGN is a private nonprofit or- 
ganization endeavoring to raise funds 
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to make birth control information 
available throughout the world, con- 
duct research and testing of new birth 
control methods and to train doctors 
and nurses in birth control techniques. 
Literature available free to groups or 
individuals includes two pamphlets, 
Population Explosion and World Poli- 
tics by Professor Philip M. Hauser, and 
The Population Explosion, containing 
the abridged text of an address by 
M. S. Chagla, Ambassador of India to 
the United States. A free reprint of a 
full-page advertisement which appeared 
in The New York Times on May 8, 
1960, sets forth the reasons for the 
campaign, its methods and its goal. 


Recent Film Releases 


THE GIVE AND TAKE. Produced in 
1960 by Volkswagen of America. 30 
min. color. Free loan, Marathon TV 
Newsreel, Inc. Shows how new world 
markets in underdeveloped areas and 
increased industrial output are creating 
opportunities for expanded world 
trade. 


FRANCE AND DE GAULLE. Pro- 
duced in 1960 by Tangent Films. 30 
min. béw. Free loan, Sterling Movies, 
USA. Traces de Gaulle’s career from 
army days to 1960, touching on France’s 
political and international status. 


TRADEWAYS TO PEACE. Produced 
by Movie-tone News, Inc. 274% min. 
color. Free loan, Office of International 
Trade Fairs, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Illustrates how U.S. participa- 
tion in international trade fairs pro- 
motes good will—and good business. 


Appointments 


HADASSAH, The Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, has elected Mrs. 
Lola Kramarsky its new president. Born 
in Hamburg, Germany, she has lived 
in the United States since 1940 and has 
been active in Hadassah since 1941. 


MEDICO recently appointed Malcolm 
W. Dooley as Executive Director of the 
Organization. A brother of Dr. Tom 
Dooley, a co-founder of MEDICO, the 
new Executive Director has been Ac- 
count Executive in the Detroit office of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith for the past six years. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
REHABILITATION OF DISABLED, 


formerly International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples, announces the 
election of Hall H. Popham as Pres. 
ident of the Society. Formerly Vice- 
President of the International Society, 
Dr. Popham, a Canadian, succeeds Sir 
Kenneth Coles. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE appointed George Loft 
as director of its Africa South of the 
Sahara Program. Mr. Loft, the first 
resident representative of the Commit- 
tee in sub-Sahara Africa, has been sta- 
tioned in Southern Rhodesia as repre- 
sentative in the Central African Feder- 
ation. 


PROGRAMS 


Study U.S. Government First Hand 


INSIDE GOVERNMENT SEMINARS 
will help any organization secure re- 
source material and set up study sem- 
inars in preparation for organized trips 
to Washington, D.C: Before the trip 
IGS helps plan itineraries, find accom- 
modations and arrange for meetings 
with public officials and representatives. 
During the visit IGS acts as coordina- 
tor as the seminar continues its study 
of government at first hand. 

IGS, a nonprofit, nonpartisan organ- 
ization, is a “Christian group interested 
in helping others understand the prob- 
lems of our Democracy from the Chris- 
tian point of view.” A nominal fee is 
charged for its services. 


High School Contest on the UN 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS announces its 35th 
Annual High School Contest on the 
United Nations. Prior to 1945, the 
contest was known as the League of 
Nations Essay Contest. Designed to test 
the student’s understanding of the is- 
sues facing the United Nations, and his 
knowledge of the history and structure 
of the world body and its specialized 
agencies, the contest examination, sched- 
uled for February 16, 1961, is based on 
the booklet, We The Peoples of the 
United Nations, plus a supplement 
covering recent UN events. This study 
material may be purchased at 35 cents 
per booklet and 25 cents per supple- 
ment from the AAUN. 

Every U.S. student is eligible to com- 
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pete for the national prizes—a trip to 
Europe or $500 and a trip to Mexico 
or $200—in ‘addition to local prizes. 
Schools must register before January 16, 
1961. One study booklet with supple- 
ment will be sent to each school upon 
registration. 


UN Economic Development Project 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT MEMO- 
RIAL FUND will conduct a United 
Nations project to create greater under- 
standing of the UN’s role in promoting 
peace through economic development. 
CCCMF, “a research and educational 
fund created by the League of Women 
Voters of the United States,” is receiv- 
ing a grant for this project from the 
Institute for International Order. 

CCCMF will prepare TV programs, 
flyers, slides, film strips and organize 
discussion groups on the UN program. 
Local leagues will present three major 
project ideas in their communities: the 
urgent need for world economic devel- 
opment, what the UN is doing to meet 
that need and why it is advantageous 
to use UN channels for international 
cooperation. The first pilot regional 
conferences will take place on the West 
Coast in January. 

Dorothy Boyne will serve as chair- 
man of the project, assisted by Mrs. 
John D. Briscoe of Lakeville, Conn., 
and Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen of 
New York City. 


AFRICA 


Aid to Schools and Churches 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
announces the establishment of an Af- 
rica Opportunity Fund with a grant of 
$65,000. U.S. Protestant churches will 
raise an additional $10 million to help 
African churches and schools meet 
changing political situations. The fund 
will provide in-service training of min- 
isters, expand theological education and 
secondary schools and maintain schools 
where government support has been 
withdrawn. 


Expanded Medical Training 


HADASSAH MEDICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION is launching a program to help 
meet 


African nations their pressing 











need for trained medical personnel. 
Some programs already underway in- 
clude training a limited number of 
medical and nursing students from 
Ethiopia and Liberia, helping to set 
up a special hospital in Liberia to 
combat eye diseases and cooperating 
with the Israel Medical Mission in the 
Congo. 

Funds are now being sought from 
international groups to expand pro- 
grams for educating African physicians, 
nurses and pharmacists. Dr. Kalman J. 
Mann, director-general of the organiza- 
tion, stated that “Africa needs at least 
60,000 physicians immediately to meet 
the urgent health problems confronting 
the continent's population, estimated at 
from 200 to 250 million.” 


Study Guide on Africa, Asia 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN offers a new study 
syllabus and workshop suggestions on 
The Emerging Nations of Asia and 
Africa. Compiled for AAUW _ study 
groups, the syllabus focuses on ideologi- 
cal, economic, social and political de- 
velopments. The booklet also contains 
annotated bibliographies, film lists and 
discussion questions. (37 pp., single 
copies, 10 cents.) 


Technical Training and Assistance 


ORGANIZATION FOR REHABILITA- 
TION THROUGH TRAINING, a 
world-wide organization providing tech- 
nical education for Jewish youth, plans 
to make some of its facilities available 
to non-Jews from Africa and other un- 
derdeveloped lands. The ORT techni- 
cal school in Israel will train 40 Afri- 
can youths, and other technical centers 
in Switzerland, North Africa and Iran 
will provide training at junior college 
levels. ORT technicians and specialists 
will be available for technical assistance 
projects sponsored by the United Na- 
tions or by individual countries. The 
expanded programs are scheduled to be- 
gin early next year. 


BUSINESS 


Building Better Business Abroad 


HILL AND KNOWLTON distributes 
free copies of Public Opinion—Achilles 
Heel of U.S. Business Overseas?, a 





speech made by Charles E. Allen, its 
Vice-President of International Opera- 
tions. Originally presented at the Train- 
ing Program for International Business 
Executives, Business Council for Inter- 
national Understanding, in June 1960, 
the text is concerned with unfavorable 
public opinion of U.S. subsidiaries 
abroad. Mr. Allen outlines the princi- 
pal reasons foreigners mistrust or dis- 
like U.S. businesses operating in their 
lands, and shows how a U.S. firm can 
determine its actual prestige abroad and 
succeed in increasing it. Mr. Allen 
serves on the Foreign Policy Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and has had experience as public af- 
fairs director of the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations and as a Foreign Af- 
fairs Officer of the U.S. Department of 
State. (16 pp.) 


International Business Training 


COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRESS IN MANAGEMENT pro- 
vides comprehensive information on 
executive and managerial international 
training programs in two new publica- 
tions. Training Managers Abroad (527 
pp., $12.50) reports on the international 
training activities of 450 private and 
governmental organizations. It tells, for 
example “which American firms have 
set up management development cen- 
ters to train men from foreign affili- 
ates; which American, European, and 
other management consultants run 
courses that are open to men of differ- 
ent nationalities; which governmental 
organizations are most active in interna- 
tional managerial training; what the 
Soviet bloc is doing in management 
training.” 


Training American Businessmen for 
Work Abroad describes the eight courses 
in the U.S. and one in Mexico City 
that instruct businessmen in foreign 
languages and cultures. “Programs vary 
from one-week orientation on Brazil for 
middle and top management, to an 
eight-month intensive language-culture 
course for business trainees.” ($2.50) 





CORRECTION 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Company's 
taped radio series, “Closeup Europe— 
1960,”" mentioned in the October-No- 
vember issue of INTERCOM, is not 
available on loan to organizations or 
radio stations. 





Recent Publications 


NOTE: For your convenience, all items followed by a key num- 
ber can be ordered directly from INTERCOM. Requests for all 
other items mentioned, whether priced or free, should be sent 
directly to the issuing organization or publisher. Prices and 
availability are subject to change by the publishing organiza- 
tion. Use enclosed order form. 


BOOKS 


THE BOSS: THE HISTORY OF GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, 
Robert St. John. McGraw-Hill, 1960. 325 pp. $5.95. Biography 
of Nasser examines his early years, his rise to power and 
emergence as a world figure. Reviews his policies and position 
in the Middle East, his relations with Nehru, Chou-en-lai, 
Khrushchev and other leaders. Author is a long-time com- 
mentator-writer on international relations. wl 


THE COMMONSENSE SERIES. Macmillan, 1960. Each approx. 
175 pp. $2.95. Unspecialized studies to assist average reader in 
understanding the contemporary world: 


Africa, Anthony Sampson, Staff member of The Observer an- 
alyzes Africa South of the Sahara, its political trends, problems 
and potentials, discussing various forms of African nation- 
alism and main geographical areas. w2 


The Arab World, Erskine B. Childers. Journalist-broadcaster 
on international affairs traces history of Arab awakening and 
shows how myths and misconceptions arose. Discusses global 
importance of Afro-Asian world, dealing in detail with vari- 
ous Arab revolutions, the Arab-Israeli problem, and the 
significance of Arab unity and unions. ws 


China, Guy Wint. Leverhulme Research Fellow, St. Anthony's 
College, Oxford, tells of events in China during present cen- 
tury, describes old Chinese tradition and political structure, 
assesses material and spiritual achievements of contemporary 
China and considers significance of Chinese communism in 
Asia. w4 


India, K. M. Panikkar. India’s former Ambassador in China, 
the Middle East and France surveys achievements and failures 
of India in political, economic, social and international fields. 
Discusses industrialization and modernization, and the in- 
fluence of Western thinking. Ws 


Russia, Robert Conquest. Research Fellow of Soviet Political 
Affairs at London School of Economics tells how the Soviet 
Union functions, describing its economics, political, social and 
intellectual conditions, attitudes and policies. w6 


COUNTDOWN FOR DECISION, Maj. General J. B. Medaris, 
US. Army, Ret., with Arthur Gordon. Putnam, 1960. 303 pp. 
$5. Army's top missile commander 1955-1960 tells story of 
American missile development, appraising its successes, fail- 
ures and errors of the past five years. Contends that informed, 
well-motivated public opinion is necessary for survival and 
considers the deeper problem of moral control over scien- 
tific and technological powers. Ww7 


THE ESTABLISHMENT, Hugh Thomas, ed. Clarkson N. Pot- 
ter, 1960. 208 pp. $4. Seven specialists examine the power 
structure in England and the system currently known as 
“the Establishment,” which is the English constitution and 
the institutions and agencies built around it. ws 


EUROPE WILL NOT WAIT: A WARNING AND A WAY 
OUT, Anthony Nutting. Praeger, 1960. 122 pp. $3.50. Exam- 
ination of Britain's post-World War II policy in relation to 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the European 
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Defense Community, and the Common Market by former 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. Offers proposals for 
extending cooperative action, including a political and eco- 
nomic coalition of the North Atlantic Community and an 
Anglo-European nuclear pool. ws 


LAOS: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS CULTURE, Frank 
M. LeBar and Adrienne Suddard, eds. Survey of World Cul- 
tures Series. Human Relations Area Files Press, 1960. 294 pp. 
$6.50. Study by staff and associates of HRAF, examines current 
struggle of the people of Laos to accommodate ancient culture 
to the modern world and probabilities for success as an 
independent, viable nation. wlio 


A NEW EARTH, Espeth Huxley. William Morrow, 1960. 
288 pp. $6. Kenya-born author of The Flame Tree of Thika 
and other books on Africa, describes revolution in the daily 
lives of Kenya’s six million, as they move from traditional 
ways to Western manners and methods. wll 


THE NUREMBERG TRIALS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
Robert K. Woetzel. Praeger, 1960. 287 pp. $9. Professor of 
Law and Government at Fordham University analyzes his- 
torical and legal bases of the International Military Tribunal, 
application of old and new principles and their significance 
for international law today. He examines the multiplicity 
of issues which gave the Nuremberg trials their unique 
importance and discusses the development in international 
criminal law since the trials. wil 


POLITICS AND CULTURE IN INTERNATIONAL HISTORY, 
Adda B. Bozeman. Princeton, 1960. 560 pp. $10. Studies crises 
arising from conflict of civilizations and urges need for find- 
ing meaningful principles of unity and agreement. By Profes- 
sor of History and International Relations at Sarah Lawrence 
College, who believes current tendency of nations to redis- 
cover traditional cultural values may provide sounder basis 
for international relations than the concept of One World, 
or two worlds in combat. wl3 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH: A HIs- 
TORY OF NAZI GERMANY, William L. Shirer. Simon and 
Schuster, 1960. 1245 pp. $10. Documented account of Nazi 
Germany and its leader, Adolph Hitler, based on captured 
Nazi files, private diaries and testimony of Nazi officials. 
Describes Hitler’s early years, his rise to power, World War 
II, his eventual defeat and suicide. First-hand accounts de- 
scribe battle campaigns and the methods of Nazi Germany— 
book burnings, youth camps, night raids, Auschwitz, the 
role of the big industrialists. Author first started reporting 
on the Nazis in 1925. wit 


THE SAAR CONFLICT, 1945-1955, Jacques Freymond. Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, European Center, 
Case Studies of International Conflict, Vol. I. Praeger, 1960. 
396 pp. $10. Evaluates the Franco-German dispute over the 
Saar, its repercussions on other relations between the two 
countries, the European Defense Community and unification 
of the West. Author is Director of l'Institut Universitaire 
des Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva. wih 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION, Adam B. Ulam. Ran- 
dom House, 1960. 307 pp. $5. Harvard Professor of Govern- 
ment traces development of Marxism from theory to practice 
and attempts to answer the “whys” in its history of success 
and failure. He explains what Marxism is and is not and 
considers, among other questions, the probability that un- 
derdeveloped societies in transition may go through a Marx- 
ist period and suggests policies on our part to change this 
pattern. wil6 
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PAMPHLETS 
Pamphlet of the Month 


Discussion at the Fifteenth General Assembly has emphasized 
the need to find a speedy solution to the complex disarmament 
question. Are the American and Soviet positions reconcilable? 
Can an effective system of international control be established 
within the framework of general and complete disarmament? 
In the pamphlet reviewed below, noted American specialists 
examine implications of arms control for U.S. foreign policy. 


ARMS CONTROL. “Daedalus,” Fall 1960. Volume 89, No. 4, 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
300 pp. $2. This handbook on arms control and national 
policy answers the need for a popular manual on the politi- 
cal, military and technical aspects of arms limitation. Al- 
though the contributors represent diverse backgrounds, all 
have had an intimate association with U.S. Government arms 
policy in the past decade and all agree that “civilization is 
faced with an unprecedented crisis.” All stress the importance 
of intensive study of alternatives open to American policy 
planners in the 1960’s. The issue is divided into six major 
topics—Background, Major Issues and Problems, The Imple- 
mentation of Arms Control, The Formation of United States 
Control Policy, Related Techniques and Issues, Beyond the 
Cold War. Among the contributors are Herman Kahn, Henry 
Kissinger, Edward Teller, Louis Sohn, Thomas Schelling, 
Arthur Larson, and Erich Fromm. Each participant ap- 
proaches the problem of arms control from the premises of 
his particular discipline. The reader will thus find a discus- 
sion of psychological, legal and economic considerations 
affecting the successful conclusion of arms agreements. A 
critical bibliography enables the reader to explore special 
aspects of the topic in greater detail. wl7 


Political and Cultural Affairs 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY IN THE LAST HALF CEN- 
TURY. “Current History,” October 1960. 52 pp. 85 cents. 
Eight historians and political scientists discuss the way in 
which each of the seven presidents of the last half-century 
has interpreted his office. Experts note that the President's 
responsibilities have increased greatly, but that his powers 
have not expanded sufficiently to meet these new demands. 

wis 


AS THE UN PROBES PREJUDICE. American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1960. 24 pp. Free. Limited supply. Analysis prepared 
for submission to U.S. Department of State and US. Mission 
to the UN to aid American government in replying to UN 
inquiry on manifestations of anti-Semitism and other forms 
of prejudice. Discusses the economic, social and political roots 
of contemporary anti-Semitism and suggests means of counter- 
acting discriminatory practices. * X18a 


ISSUES BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. “United Na- 
tions Review” reprint. October 1960. UN Office of Public 
Information. 35 pp. 15 cents. Annotated provisional agenda 
and supplementary list for the fifteenth regular session, in- 
cludes factual information on Assembly procedures and pro- 
tocol, and status of recurring issues scheduled for debate. W19 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONAL PROGRESS, Urban 
Whitaker, Jr. Howard Chandler, 1960. 136 pp. $1.25. Com- 
pilation of articles on the origins, nature, development and 
future of nationalism in world affairs. Contributors include 
noted specialists Hans Kohn, Rupert Emerson, and political 
leaders, Christian Pineau, Habib Bourguiba. Essays explore 
question of nationalism’s relevance to twentieth century 


political institutions, using Algerian-French relations as a 
case study. w20 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS, MISSILES AND FUTURE WAR; THE 
PROBLEM OF THE SIXTIES, Charles McClelland, ed. 
Howard Chandler, 1960. 235 pp. $1.75. Series of articles de- 
fining armaments situation from military, strategic, economic 
and political points of view. Includes discussions of accidental 
war, deterrent strength, and current disarmament proposals. 
Contributors include Khrushchev, Nixon, Philip Noel-Baker, 
Bertrand Russell. wai 


OPEN DOORS 1960. Institute of International Education, 1960. 
59 pp. $1. Documentary and statistical survey of interna- 
tional exchange programs conducted in the US. in 1959. 
Includes data on 65,000 foreign students, scholars, physi- 
cians and industrial trainees. W22 


THE POWER OF THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA. Special Studies 
Report VI, Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Doubleday and Co., 
1960. 75 pp. 75 cents. Review of democracy’s “ideals” and 
their operation in American political, social and economic 
life today. Study concludes that weaknesses of democratic 
government stem from values espoused by citizens rather 
than from inefficiency of governmental procedures. Ww23 


PROPAGANDA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, Ur- 
ban Whitaker, Jr., ed. Howard Chandler, 1960. 160 pp. $1.25. 
Articles on American and Soviet propaganda techniques 
discuss importance of psychological warfare today, using the 
cessation of nuclear testing as a case study in international 
propaganda. Includes selected readings. w24 


TESTING AND TAMING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS, David 
R. Inglis. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 303. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1960. 28 pp. 25 cents. Argonne National 
Laboratory's senior physicist and former editor of Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists sets forth difficulties of detecting 
underground tests and of developing a fully effective inspec- 
tion system. Considers possibility of test ban, policing of 
such a ban, and other types of arms control. W25 


US. INFORMATION AGENCY: REVIEW OF OPERATIONS, 
(January 1-June 30, 1960). Office of Public Services, US. 
Department of State, 1960. 28 pp. Free. Summary of US.1.A.’s 
programs designed to increase understanding of America 
abroad. Notes that present tension in international relations 
makes the task of explaining American economy, culture, 
politics more difficult. Provides data on special programs 
including People-to-People Campaign, Visit U.S.A. Campaign, 
and other area projects. X25a 


WAR AND PEACE. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1960. 103 pp. $1. Texts of 1960 Invitation to Learning 
broadcasts devoted to discussion of books about war and peace. 
Contributors include Frederick Boland, Vera M. Dean, Philip 
Jessup, Alfred Kazin, and Reinhold Niebuhr. Works discussed 
include All Quiet on the Western Front, War and Peace, The 
Great Illusion, Tiger at the Gates. W26 


WHAT IS UNESCO? Unesco Information Manuals—1. UNESCO, 
1960. 64 pp. Single copies free. Informal notes available only 
to lecturers, teachers, study group leaders and librarians who 
want basic information on UNESCO's varied activities. Con- 
tains general comments, speeches and lists of recommended 
films and publications on the organization. X26a 


AFGHANISTAN: BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, Peter Franck. 
National Planning Association, 1960. 85 pp. $2. American 
economist bases study on two years employment in Afghan 
government. Considers country’s political and economic re- 
lations with free world and Communist bloc. Concludes ex- 
ternal factors pull Afghanistan toward the West but that 
increased military and financial support from the Soviet 
Union threatens the country’s independence. W27 
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Economic Matters 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC STRATEGY: THE ROLE OF 
EAST CENTRAL EUROPE, Jan Wszelaki. National Planning 
Association, 1960. 132 pp. $3. Noted East European expert 
considers trade potential of the East European states, re- 
gion’s economic relations with Russia and other socialist 
countries. Concludes that the area will continue to remain 
economically dependent on Soviet imports in the years ahead, 
but a return to direct exploitation of the first post-war years 
does not seem probable. w29 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 
1958-1959. United Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. International Documents Service, 1960. 125 pp. 
$1.50. Set of statistical tables, plus introductory review of 
developments in main sectors—agriculture, industrial produc- 
tion, petroleum, foreign trade, balance of payments and 
economic development. Includes new tables covering popula- 
tion figures, oil consumption, and refugee expenditure. W531 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT, FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1959- 
1960. 58 pp. Available from Bank’s Washington office. Statis- 
tical and narrative summary of Bank's activities in Asia, 
Middle East, Europe, and Western Hemisphere. Discusses 
IBRD's advisory, technical assistance and loan services. Notes 
continuing problems of underdeveloped countries including 
high external public debts, adverse trade terms for primary 
producers, and lack of investment capital. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION. FOURTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1959-1960. 32 pp. Available from Cor- 
poration’s Washington Office. Statistical and general infor- 
mation on Corporation's investment in developing countries. 
Notes increase in number of investments made by Corpora- 
tion and number of recipient countries. Also outlines risks, 
difficulties, potential rewards of private capital investment 
in less developed areas lacking technical skills and foreign 
exchange. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND, ANNUAL REPORT 
1960. 221 pp. Available from Fund's Washington Office. Sur- 
veys world economic problems, international payments rela- 
tions, external payments and domestic financial developments 
in selected countries, and Fund's administrative operations 
for 1959-1960. Includes appendices and tables of membership, 
voting procedures, and fiscal transactions. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM. U.S. Department of State Publication 7072. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 29 pp. 15 cents. Basic data 
on US. aid programs including Development Loan Fund. 
Explores relation of domestic surpluses to agricultur.! pro- 
grams for new African states and evaluates role of American 
assistance in promoting economic development abroad. W32 


RIGHTS OF BUSINESSMEN ABROAD. United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 1960. 62 pp. 
$2.50. Report indicates that few American businessmen are 
fully aware of rights and privileges conceded to them by 
foreign governments in commercial treaties and trade agree- 
ments. Includes discussions of GATT, bilateral agreements 
and treaties of friendship. Ww33 


rHAT NO MAN SHALL HUNGER, Maxwell S. Stuart. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 304. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1960. 20 pp. 25 cents. Reviews programs of FAO and other 
organizations designed to increase world’s food supply by 
distributing surpluses, increasing food production in under- 
developed countries, employing new methods of cultivation 
in agricultural nations, Also considers Freedom-From-Hunger 
Campaign now in progress. ws4 


Calendar 


CONFERENCES AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


DECEM BER- JANUARY 


Dec. 31-Jan. 1—Convocations, Koinonia Foundation. Tenth an 
niversary commemoration; planning for the next decade 
Baltimore, Md. 

2—World Tariff Conference, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Geneva. 

8-14—10th Conference, International Conference on Social Work. 
Theme: Social Work—Its Structure, Organizations and Re- 
sponsibilities in a Changing World. Rome, Italy. 

12-15—San Francisco Regional Assembly on The United States 
and Latin America, American Assembly and World Affairs 
Council of Northern California. San Francisco, Cal. 

15-27—2nd Annual Management Seminar in Canadian-United 
States Studies, Goddard College. Theme: The Canadian- 
American Relationship, A Study in International Business 
Relations. (Includes field trip to Canada, Jan. 21-24) Plain- 
field, Vermont. 

22—National Convention, American ORT Federation. New York, 
N.Y. 

26-28—Pittsburgh Regional Assembly on The United States and 
Latin America, American Assembly and University of Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 


7-10—Churchmen’s Washington Seminar, Council for Christian 
Social Action, United Church of Christ. Washington, D.C. 

19-26—Brotherhood Week. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

26-March 1—5th Legislative Seminar, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Washington, D.C. 


MARCH 


12-16—16th Annual Conference, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Theme: Curriculum Frontiers in 
the 60's. Chicago, Ill. 

15-23—Biennial Convention, National Council of Jewish Women. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

20-22—Conference on African Resources, African Fair, Inc. and 
New York University. New York, N.Y. 

27-29—13th Annual Meeting, Association for Asian Studies. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


APRIL 

2-8—Study Conference, Association for Childhood Education Ih 
ternational. Omaha, Neb. 

{-7—l4th Annual Conference, Association of International Rela- 
tions Clubs. Topic: Perspectives on Peace—U.S. Policy Goals 
for the 60’s. Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 

7—World Health Day. Sponsored by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

10-13—13th Annual Conference, National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisors. Columbus, Ohio. 

12-21—9th General Assembly, World Veterans Federation. 
UNESCO House, Paris, France. 

14—OAS-Pan-American Day 


24-28—National Convocation on Social Concerns, Christian Social 
Concerns of the Methodist Church. Washington, D.C. 

30-May 5—50th Jubilee Celebrations, World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations. Rome, Italy. 
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FOCUS 


on Regional Organizations 


| ees cooperation is not an historical nov- 
elty. But there is news in the spectacular increase 
in the development of regional organizations in the 
last fifteen years. 

Although the UN Charter specifically sanctions the 
creation of new regional bodies, few experts at the 
end of World War II anticipated that so many of 
them would come into being. Today there are more 
than a score, providing effective expression for many 
and even contradictory needs and drives concerning 
security, economic, political and cultural affairs. 

Among the 22 organizations described here, the 
differences are probably greater than the similarities. 

Some have been set up within the framework of 
the UN; some piece together in new patterns the 
fragments of former empires. Some have large staffs, 
and truly supranational power of decision. Some are 
only consultative or study or facade groupings with 
no more than limited psychological force. Some were 
formed primarily for military reasons and found 
themselves moving perforce into economic coopera- 
tion; while others formed originally for economic 
purposes now have important military consequences. 


Both Political Parties Favor ‘‘Regionalization” 


The idea of “regionalization” has become front page 
news in recent months. Both political parties have 
urged further regionalization. “To our friends and 
associates in the Atlantic Community,” the recent 
Democratic Party platform proposed “a broader part- 
nership that goes beyond our common fears, to recog- 
nize the depth and sweep of our common political, 
economic and cultural interests.” 

The Republican platform stated that “the coun- 
tries of the Free World have been benefited, rein- 
forced and drawn closer together by the vigor of 
American support of the United Nations, and by our 
participation in such regional organizations as NATO, 
SEATO, CENTO, the Organization of American 
States and other collective security alliances. 

“We will encourage the countries of Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia to initiate appro- 
priate regional groupings to work out plans for eco- 
nomic and educational development.” 


Different Motives for Regional Unity 


What are some of the compelling reasons for regional 
unity? Experts point to several factors. 


Obviously, such regional organizations as NATO 
were a response to the problems of defense which the 
beginning Cold War brought about. The general 
trend toward European unity—which produced the 
many efforts toward cooperation among the older 
nations of the continent of Europe—have deeper roots. 

The drive toward Arab unity, on the other hand, 
is a response to the emergence of new nationalist 
feeling in an area which has only recently seen the 
birth of sovereign states. In yet other areas, like 
Southeast Asia, a blend of new nationalism, a desire 
for common defense arrangements and hope for effec- 
tive cooperative economic action have also given rise 
to regional efforts. 

This drive toward regional effort is a response to 
“nationalist” aspirations in some cases, a desire to 
lessen those same drives in others. It is a response 
to the need for security in an age in which the indi- 
vidual sovereign state is no longer secure. It is also 
a recognition of the fact that alternate ways must be 
found to handle problems the United Nations cannot 
handle without the great power unity its founders 
had counted on. 


Risks as well as Opportunities Arise 


More recently, fears have emerged that “regionaliza- 
tion,” however much it has been a realistic response 
to contemporary needs, may also have drawbacks. 
This is especially true in the case of Europe where 
the idea of regional integration has had the most 
impact. 

In an era of vast continental or subcontinental 
economies, the U.S. will face powerful new competi- 
tors for economic leadership. Rivalries between re- 
gional groups could become as fierce as between 
nations. 

In the light of both risks and opportunities, it is 
clear that the U.S. has a strong interest in the sound 
development of regional organizations, whether we 
belong to them or not. Ben T. Moore, Associate 
Director of the Twentieth Century Fund and author 
of NATO and the Future of Europe has pointed out 
that “regional associations formed with American 
support are much more likely to be democratic and 
outward looking and to provide an important place 
for private enterprise than those established in the 
face of American opposition or indifference.” 

The growth and usefulness of regional organiza- 
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tions does not in any way lessen the need for the 
United Nations framework. As one expert has noted: 
“The need for global consultation and institutions 
is in no way diminished by the trend to regionalism. 
..» Only if such a framework exists . . . can regional 
approaches fulfill their promise. . . .” 


What this Focus Includes 


This Focus goes beyond the coverage of our usual 
Focus topics in providing descriptions of the purpose, 
structure and membership of each of the organiza- 
tions included, mainly because this basic information 
is nowhere else available in one resource document. 


Europe 
and the 


North Atlantic Community 


We cannot claim that the list includes every re- 
gional organization, but we are confident that it pulls 
together the most complete compact information 
currently available on a broad range of regional or- 
ganizations. 

This Focus does remain within its regular format, 
however, in that it does not try to evaluate any of 
these organizations and describes them, wherever 
feasible, in the words of their own charters or pub 
lished statements. Under each organization are listed 
descriptive materials issued by the organization itself 
as well as publications from other sources, wherever 
they are available, which usually analyze as well as 
describe actual and potential impact. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 


“wemMBeRS: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States 


IREATY SIGNED: April 4, 1949; effective date: August 
24, 1949. 


HEADQUARTERS: Paris, France 


Purpose and Activities 


NATO is a military defense alliance organized in 
response to the threat of Soviet expansion after World 
War II. Under the treaty, member nations agree that 
an armed attack against any one of them will be con- 
sidered an attack against all. In the event of an attack, 
each nation will take “such action as it deems neces- 
sary, including the use of armed force, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area.” 
NATO's nonmilitary activities include cooperation 
among member nations in political, economic, scien- 
tific, social and cultural affairs. 

Member nations have worked out joint strategic 
plans under which the operation of their forces would 
be coordinated in wartime. They have also assigned 
forces to the integrated NATO commands for peace- 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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time training and organization; other forces are ear- 
marked for assignment to NATO commands in the 
event of war. 


Structure 


The supreme policymaking body of NATO is the 
North Atlantic Council, composed of permanent 
representatives of the member nations, who meet once 
a week in Paris and whose decisions must be unani- 
mous. It is assisted by various civilian committees and 
by an International Staff /Secretariat, headed by Secre- 
tary-General Paul-Henri Spaak. 

The Military Committee—representatives of the 
Chiefs of Staff of member countries—is the supreme 
military authority in NATO, recommending to the 
NATO Council the military measures required for 
unified defense and directing NATO military agen- 
cies and commands. The Committee’s executive body 
is the Standing Group, consisting of representatives 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the U.S., United Kingdom 
and France, who meet continuously to provide top- 
level strategic guidance. Two supreme commands— 
Allied Command Europe (SACEUR) and Allied 
Command Atlantic (SACLANT) —the Channel Com- 
mand (CHANCOM), and the Canada-United States 
Regional Planning Group (CUSRPG), which work 
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out the defense plans of their respective areas, are 
responsible to the Standing Group. 

NATO members cooperate in the economic field 
through the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and in the cultural and scientific fields 
chiefly through the NATO fellowship and _ scholar- 
ship program and the exchange-of-persons program. 


Current Action 


A proposal to create a nuclear-armed strategic force 
under direct command of NATO is currently being 
considered. Members of Parliaments of Western na- 
tions recently gave their tacit approval to the plan of 
U.S. Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe, for joint control of nuclear weapons 
by all partners in NATO. On November 23, 1960, 
the political committee of the annual Conference of 
NATO Parliamentarians adopted a resolution saying 
it was “urgent and essential” that the permanent 
council of the alliance study the whole question of 
the “integrated” use and control of nuclear weapons. 

According to a report of the same date in The New 
York Times, the U.S. State and Defense Departments 
have also approved a NATO nuclear force proposal. 
“Some details have yet to be ironed out, but the 
fundamental provision in which the Western allies 
would share responsibility for a nuclear striking force 
has been adopted within the Administration as a 
matter of policy. 

“Barring an objection from President-elect John 
F. Kennedy, the U.S. will present the proposal to the 
NATO Defense and Foreign Ministers’ meeting in 
Paris starting Dec. 16.” 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


U.S. Department of State 


In addition to distributing official NATO publica- 
tions, the Department of State also issues its own ma- 
terials on the organization. The following publica- 
tions are available from the Office of Public Services 
unless otherwise indicated: 


The NATO Handbook. 94 pp. Free. Contains the 
text of the NATO Treaty and an analysis of the de- 
velopment of the organization, its structure, achieve- 
ments and future prospects. Concludes that “the Al- 
liance has fulfilled its primary objective: the preserva- 
tion of peace and security” and that “the member 
countries have developed a system of remarkably 
close and effective political cooperation in connection 


with problems arising out of their relations with the 
Soviet bloc.” 


NATO 1949-1959—The First Ten Years. 44 pp. 25 
cents. Available from U.S. Government Printing Of- 


fice. Describes NATO's purpose, organization and 
methods of cooperation in military and nonmilitary 
fields. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization Meeting of 
Heads of Government, Paris, December 1957. 117 pp. 
50 cents. Available from U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Texts of statements made at the first top-level 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council since NATO's 
founding. The meeting was called “to increase the 
effectiveness of NATO in relation to current inter- 
national political, military and economic problems 
arising out of the policies of the Soviet Union.” State- 
ments were made by President Eisenhower, the late 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and prime ° 
ministers of the other NATO countries. 


NATO Letter. Monthly magazine. Free. Articles, 
documentation and bibliographies on the activities, 
problems and achievements of NATO. 


NATO-—Insurance for Peace. 4 pp. Free. Brief ac- 
count of NATO’s purpose and structure. Includes a 
map of the NATO area and a description of Soviet 
military strength. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


North Atlantic Treaty. Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 81st Congress, First Session. 
June 6, 1949. 28 pp. Free. Unanimously recommends 
ratification of the Treaty, explains its objectives and 
analyzes and interprets each article. 


North Atlantic Treaty. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 81st Congress, First Ses- 
sion. Part 1, Administration Witnesses, April 27-May 
3, 1949. 337 pp. Free. Statements by and questioning 
of former Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, former 
U.S. Delegate to the UN Warren Austin, former 
Under Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett, former 
Chief of Staff Gen. Omar N. Bradley and others. 


Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation 
Regime in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Acces- 
sion of the Federal Republic of Germany. Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 83rd Congress, 
Second Session. 1955. 22 pp. Free. Analyzes Germany's 
contribution to NATO and the differences between 
the European Defense Community and the Western 
European Union. 


NATO—Autumn 1957. Report of Senator Theo- 
dore F. Green to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
January 25, 1958. 24 pp. Free. Report of a trip to 
NATO countries, concluding that NATO is “strong, 
effective, and durable, but it should and could be 
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strengthened even further and its other 14 members 
are looking to the U.S. for leadership in accomplish- 
ing this.” 


Strengthening Free World Security: NATO and 
itlantic Cooperation; the UN and World Govern- 
ment, July 26, 1960. 91 pp. Free. A collection of ex- 
cerpts from articles and books and bibliographies on 
the topics 


U.S. Foreign Policy—Western Europe. Study No. 3 
prepared at the request of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by the Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania. 1959. 95 pp. Single copies 
free. Contains a section on NATO, the significance of 
technological developments and the strategic require- 
ments of the U.S. and Western Europe. 


U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO. 4 pp. Limited 
supply free. Report of Senator Frank Church on a 
resolution calling for a convention of delegates from 
\tlantic countries to explore means of promoting 
greater cooperation among NATO countries (see 
p. 14) 


U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 


filantic Convention. Hearings before the Commit- 
tce on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
86th Congress, Second Session. May 17, 1960. 42 pp. 
Free. Discussion and statements on the establishment 
of a conference of representative citizens of NATO 
countries 


Canadian Embassy 


How NATO Works. 8 pp. Free. Explanation ol 
NATO's structure and activities. 


Canada and NATO. 7 pp. (mimeo). Free. Ad- 
dress by former Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs Sidney E. Smith, May 27, 1958. Explores the 
questions of summit meetings, disarmament and 
economic cooperation discussed at a meeting of 
NATO Foreign Ministers in April 1958. 


A Canadian View of NATO. 5 pp. (mimeo). Free. 
Statement by Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Howard Green, October 28, 1959. Comments on the 
Canadian Government's emphasis on “the great signi- 
ficance of political consultation within the Alliance” 
and endorses the view that “NATO policies should 
continue to be determined by all NATO members.” 


Canada and NATO. 6 pp. (mimeo) . Free. Discusses 
Canada’s contribution to the integrated NATO forces 
and its program of military aid to NATO member 
nations. 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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The North Atlantic Community. 3 pp. (mimeo). 
Free. Statement by Prime Minister John G. Diefen- 
baker, April 3, 1959. Explores the fact that “the 
Atlantic Community has been dynamic and in con- 
stant growth.” 


Canadian Defense and NATO. February 1958. 12 
pp. (mimeo). Free. Text and charts detailing Can- 
ada’s military contribution to NATO. 


French Embassy Press and Information Division 


President De Gaulle Defines French Policy. Speeches 
and Press Conferences No. 152. September 5, 1960. 13 
pp. (mimeo). Free. Includes comments on NATO 
calling for a revision of the NATO Treaty in two 
areas—to provide for agreement among Alliance mem- 
bers regarding their political and strategic conduct 
outside Europe and to ensure that the defense of each 
country has a “national character.” 


French Views on World Affairs. Speeches and Press 
Conferences No. 157. October 21, 1960. 7 pp. (mimeo). 
Free. Address by French Ambassador to the U.S. 
Hervé Alphand. Cites need to adapt the NATO Al 
liance to the new situation resulting from the fact 
that the U.S. no longer possesses a monopoly on 
atomic weapons and that the current threat is politi- 
cal and economic as well as military. 


French Parliament Meets in Fall Session—Premie) 
Michel Debré Outlines Foreign Policy. Speeches and 
Press Conferences No. 156. October 1960. 9 pp. 
(mimeo). Free. Statement on the Government bill 
providing a French nuclear deterrent force points out 
that atomic deterrent forces are national and that 
“now, no one accepts integration or is even contem- 
plating it” and that France must have this force to 
exercise her responsibilities. 


France's Position on the Summit Conference, 
NATO, and General Foreign Policy Defined by Fo 
eign Minister Couve de Murville. Speeches and Press 
Conferences No. 147. December 30, 1959. 10 pp. 
(mimeo). Free. States that “the Atlantic Alliance re- 
mains as necessary as ever” but “that general 
world conditions have changed during ‘the past ten 
years, that the situation of France itself has changed 
and that certain conclusions must be drawn from 
these facts.” 


Full Text of the Policy Statement with regard to 
NATO by Premier Michel Debré to the National As- 
sembly. Speeches and Press Conferences No. 124A. Jan- 
uary 15, 1959. 2 pp. (mimeo). Free. Enumerates the 
duties of France that prompted a revision of French 
policy. 


Statements on French policy by leading govern- 
ment officials are continuously available in mimeo- 
graphed form. 








Belgian Government Information Center 


Memo from Belgium—Belgium and the Problems 
of International Politics, January 1960. 20 pp. Free. 
Section on NATO points out that “the alliance is 
still faced with the difficult choice between arming 
with atomic weapons, or maintaining . . . an arma- 
ment of conventional weapons.” Other sections com- 
ment on the Western European Union, the European 
Economic Community and the European Free Trade 
Area. 


Turkish Information Office 


“The Strategic Importance of Turkey,” E. Hinter- 
hoff. Reprinted from Asian Review, January 1959. 5 
pp- Free. Appraises Turkey’s role in NATO as “the 
main bastion of the NATO southern flank.” 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


NATO in the 1960’s, Alastair Buchan. Praeger, 
1960. 143 pp. $3. The director of Britain’s Institute 
for Strategic Studies evaluates issues confronting the 
NATO alliance in the light of unparalleled Soviet 
strength and diversity and asserts that the central 
problem is how to achieve sufficient collective power 
and flexibility to offset Russian threats. The author 
concludes that NATO must be more closely integrated 
with establishment of a nuclear and conventional 
deterrent system to be controlled by the alliance as 
a whole. W36* 


NATO and American Security, Klaus Knorr, ed. 
Princeton University Press, 1959. 342 pp. $6. Twelve 
experts analyze existing threats to U.S. security, prob- 
lems of defense, the prospects of limited and total 
wars, and possible strategies to meet the crisis oc- 
casioned by rapid armaments dispersion and increas- 
ing Soviet nuclear capability. W37* 


NATO and the Future of Europe, Ben T. Moore. 
Harper, 1958. 265 pp. $4.50. Associate Director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund assesses U.S. policies toward 
European regional organizations in the light of our 
present commitments to NATO. The writer, for ten 
years closely concerned with U.S. policy-making in 
NATO and other European bodies, suggests that 
European unity will equalize the burden of Western 
military and economic strength which the U.S. has 
borne throughout the post-war period. W38* 


NATO and the European Union Movement, M. 
Margaret Ball. Praeger, 1959. 486 pp. $9.50. Wellesley 
College political scientist discusses evolution of and 
relationship between the regional organizations of 
Western Europe and the Atlantic Community. In- 


cludes analysis of activities, aims and problems facing 
each of the organizations. The author speculates on 
the causes of restiveness in NATO and the implica- 
tions for future developments in the movemen tor 
federation. w39* 


NATO: Why and What Is It? “Vital Issues,” Vol. 
X, No. I, 1960. Center for Information on America. 4 
pp. 35 cents. Brief fact sheet on NATO's structure, 
membership, place in American defense policy, re- 
views suggestions for increasing scope of organiza- 
tion’s activities and authority. Includes additional 
reading list for students. 


NATO: A Twentieth Century Community of Na- 
tions, Massimo Salvadori. Van Nostrand, Anvil Series 
No. 26, 1957. 189 pp. $1.25. Smith College history 
professor chronicles origin and growth of NATO 
from early European beginnings to present day. In- 
cludes documents relating to constitutional structure 
and policy resolutions of member nations. w40* 


NATO Today, Alastair Buchan. “Behind the Head- 
lines,” Vol. XIX, No. 1, 1959. Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 16 pp. 20 cents. Noted British 
specialist considers NATO’s evolution and the pro- 
spects for strengthening the alliance system militarily 
and politically. He concludes that the organization 
faces a dilemma as its members seek to withstand the 
Soviet challenge while promoting a measure of dis- 
armament. w4i* 


NATO and Free World Security. “Current His- 
tory,” September 1960. 52 pp. 85 cents. Seven experts 
discuss NATO’s origin, purpose and relation to other 
international organizations. Separate articles treat 
NATO’s place in American foreign policy and in 
the UN, world federalism, Western Europe and At- 
lantic unity. W42* 


NATO in the Thaw. “The Economist,” December 
12, 1959, Vol. 193, No. 6068. pp. 1043-1044. 


How Useful Is NATO?, James Warburg. “The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science,” July 1960, Vol. 330. pp. 133-144. 


NATO: Problems of Security and Collaboration, 
Robert E. Osgood. ““The American Political Science 
Review,” March 1960, Vol. 54, No. 1. American Polit- 
ical Science Association. pp. 106-129. 


What Interdependence for NATO?, Malcolm Hoag. 
“World Politics,” April 1960, Vol. 12, No. 3. pp. 
369-390. 


New Teeth for NATO, Pierre Galois. “Foreign 
Affairs,” October 1960, Vol. 39, No. 1. Council on 
Foreign Relations. pp. 67-81. 


*May be ordered from INTERCOM. Use enclosed order form. 
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De Gaulle, Europe and the NATO Powers, Roger 
Massip. “Western World,” February 1960, Vol. 3, No. 
2. pp. 13-16. 


The Military Strength of the U.SS.R. and the 
NATO Powers. “The Political Quarterly” (British) , 
January-March 1960, Vol. 31, No. 1. pp. 71-88. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
United States Citizens Commission on NATO 


On September 7, 1960, President Eisenhower signed 
a joint Congressional resolution establishing a United 
States Citizens Commission on NATO. This new 
group will have about 20 members, appointed from 
private life by the Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House, with advice from the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The commission will not represent the Govern- 
ment or speak for it. In its advisory role, it will act 
as a liaison group between citizens on the sidelines 
and officials in charge of NATO operations. 

The purpose of the group, as stated by Congress, 
would be to work with similar groups in the NATO 
countries “in order to explore means by which great- 
er cooperation and unity of purpose may be developed 
to the end that democratic freedom may be promoted 
by economic and political means.” 

The commission is established on a temporary 
basis and will exist until January 31, 1962. Mean- 
while, it is authorized to seek an international con- 
vention to present recommendations to the NATO 
governments. 


Copies of the resolution (86th Congress, S.J. Res. 
170) are available free of charge from the Atlantic 
Union Committee, one of the motivating forces in 
achieving the formation of the commission, (see 
below) . 


A report on the commission by Senator Frank 
Church, principal sponsor of the citizens’ movement 
in the Senate, is available free of charge in limited 
supply from the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


See page 12 for hearings on the Atlantic Convention 
before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Atlantic Union Committee 


A nonprofit membership organization incorporated 
in 1949, the AUC was organized “to supplement the 
educational work of Federal Union [see below] with 
action in Congress, aimed particularly at passage of 
a resolution for a convention of delegates from NATO 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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democracies to explore the possibility of forming a 
Union.” 

AUC achieved a major step towards its goal on 
September 7, 1960, when President Eisenhower signed 
a joint Congressional resolution establishing a United 
States Citizens Commission on NATO (see above). 

The September 1960 Atlantic Union News states 
that “the Atlantic Union Committee claims no credit 
for this near miracle, but it is obvious that had it 
not been for the existence of the Committee, this 
would never have come to pass. . . . This historic 
legislation marks the end of phase I of the program 
of the Atlantic Union Committee.” 

The Committee’s President, Elmo Roper, who 
served for five years, has just asked to resign. He 
succeeded the late Justice Owen J. Roberts who was 
AUC’s founder and first President. The Hon. William 
L. Clayton is Vice President and the Hon. Lithgow 
Osborne is Secretary. 


Atlantic Union News. Monthly publication. Re- 
ports on recent developments and progress towards 
unity among NATO nations. Interested organizations 
may request free subscriptions; single copies avail- 
able free. 


Our One Best Hope. 8 pp. Free. Explains the need 
for Atlantic unity and shows how citizens can work 
for the establishment of an Atlantic community. 


Senate Joint Resolution 170, 86th Congress. 1 p. 
Free. Text of resolution signed by the President 
establishing a United States Citizens Commission on 
NATO. 


Federal Union 


Shortly after the publication, in 1939, of Clarence 
Streit’s Union Now, Federal Union came into exist- 
ence. It was incorporated in 1940 as a nonprofit mem- 
bership association “to promote education in the 
basic principles of federal union as exemplified in 
the Constitution of the U.S., with a view to attaining 
world order by a Federal Union of the Democratic 
Peoples.” Mr. Streit has served as president of the 
organization since its formation. 

Seeking to bring its principles before the public, 
it conducts research on problems of freedom and fed- 
eration, publishes research reports, pamphlets, study 
materials and a monthly magazine, Freedom and 
Union. In its work with students the group provides 
debate material for high schools and organizes Stu- 
dent Model Federal Conventions on the college level. 
Federal Union maintains contact with organizations 
and individuals in the field of international affairs 
and operates an Atlantic speakers bureau to arrange 
lectures on aspects of Atlantic unity. 


Union Now, Clarence Streit. Due to appear early 
in 1961. 320 pp. (Single copy, 87 cents; 10 or more, 
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50 cents each; rates for students, debaters and teach- 
ers: single copy, 50 cents; 10 or more, 40 cents each.) 
Paperbound text of the original 1939 edition plus 
13 chapters completed in 1960. Explains why a union 
of free democratic states is necessary and offers a 
blueprint for union. 


Freedom and Union. Monthly magazine. Reports 
on world events with emphasis on progress towards 
world unity. Subscription $4 per year; single copy, 
35 cents. 


Atlantic Federal Union Forensic Kit. $2. Material 
for student debaters includes articles, analyses and 
pamphlets by Sir Norman Angell, Bower Aly and 
Clarence Streit and two rare back issues of Freedom 
and Union. 


Atlantic Federal Union Select Package. $1.98. Ma- 
terial for student debaters includes 33 titles by 20 
authorities including French Prime Minister Debré, 
Allen Dulles, Paul-Henri Spaak and Clarence Streit. 


Federal Union (4 pp. free) describes the group's 
aims and Union Now—Now (8 pp., single copy, 20 
cents; 10 or more, 10 cents each) explains the essence 
of their plan. 


American Council on NATO 


The Council is the U.S. member of the Atlantic 
Treaty Association, an international association of 
national voluntary organizations in NATO countries 
which “support the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
obligations which it creates for its signatories.” The 
Council distributes posters and the following pub- 
lications: 


Why NATO?, Paul-Henri Spaak. 62 pp. Single 
copies free; postage must be paid for additional 
copies. Secretary-General of NATO describes the 
events and ideas which led to the creation of the 
Atlantic Alliance and which have shaped its actions. 
Suggests that the new Soviet threat can only be met 
if foreign and economic policies are as fully coor- 
dinated as military affairs. 


“NATO—Keystone of Defense,” Admiral W. F. 
Boone, USN. Preprinted from U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, April 1959. 43 pp. Single copies free; 
postage must be paid for additional copies. U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Military Committee and Standing 
Group of NATO examines the military organization, 
activities and problems of NATO. 


Atlantic Unity in a Changing World. 47 pp. 20 
cents. Annual Report of the Atlantic Treaty Associa- 
tion for 1959. Articles on the role, policy and activi- 
ties of ATA and reports on the activities of member 
organizations. The annual report for 1958, The 
Building of Atlantic Unity, is also available (single 
copies, 10 cents; additional copies, 20 cents). 


SACLANT-NATO Story. Brochure. Single copies 
free; postage must be paid for additional copies. Brief 
description of the role of the Allied Command At- 
lantic and NATO. 


International Relations in the School—Outline of 
a Guide for Teachers. 16 pp. 10 cents. Suggestions 
for the study and teaching of international affairs 
and the Atlantic Alliance in schools and colleges, 
stressing significant ideas and outlining an _ historical 
approach. 


Declaration of Atlantic Unity 


Signed by 270 leading citizens in 13 NATO coun- 
tries, this Declaration has appeared in the press and 
has been sent to governments and major political 
parties of the 13 nations. It calls for “the develop- 
ment of NATO as a central agency to coordinate the 
political, trade and defense policies of the member 
nations.” Sponsors of the Declaration function in- 
formally to influence public opinion and obtain 
action in the parliaments of their respective countries 
by circulating petitions and draft proposals encourag- 
ing immediate steps in the establishment of Atlantic 
unity as a bulwark against communism. 

The Sponsors “have been instrumental in bringing 
into being the NATO Parliamentarian Conference in 
1955, securing the appointment of the “Three Wise 
Men’ in 1956, promoting the NATO Summit Con- 
ference in 1957, the Atlantic Congress at London in 
1959, an Atlantic Economic Community and an Atlan- 
tic Exploratory Convention—both projected for 1961.” 

The Declaration “was one of the first to propose 
an Atlantic Institute to serve as an intellectual center 
for the Atlantic Community.” It is expected that the 
Atlantic Institute will come into operation in the 
near future. Paul van Zeeland (Belgium) is chairman 
of the Board whose U.S. members are David K. E. 
Bruce, Will L. Clayton, James B. Conant, William 
C. Foster, Eric Johnston, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord and 
Adlai Stevenson. 

The Declaration of Atlantic Unity distributes the 
following free material: 


Declaration of Atlantic Unity. 63 pp. Describes the 
purposes and working methods of the signers and 
includes the texts of the Declaration and the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Contains a list of signers, addresses 
of parliamentary and private organizations promot- 
ing Atlantic Unity and comments on the Declaration 
by world leaders and the world press. 


Report of Activities, July 1958-1960. Brochure. 
Contains text of the Declaration and summarizes the 
work and achievements of the group. 


Petition to the Atlantic Congress. 1 p. Text of the 
petition with annotations indicating action taken by 
the Congress. 
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Organization for 


European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 


soon to become 


Organization for 


Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 


OEEC MEMBERS: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
German Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, Lreland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United King- 
dom. Associate members: Canada, United States. Ob- 
server: Yugoslavia. 


OECD MEMBERS: Member nations of OEEC plus Canada 
and the United States. 


CONVENTION SIGNED: For OEEC, April 16, 1948; effec- 
tive date, July 28, 1948. For OECD, December 1960; 
target effective date, September 30, 1961. 


HEADQUARTERS: OEEC and OECD, Paris, France 


OECD Objectives 


The convention of the new Organization tor Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development was signed by 
government officials in Paris on December 14, 1960. It 
will replace the Organization for European Economic 
“an organization predominantly orien- 
ted to European recovery and other intra-European 
problems,” with “a new outward looking organiza- 
tion.” 

OECD is “geared to promoting world-wide eco- 
nomic growth and coordination and increasing the 
flow of assistance to the less developed countries of 
the free world.” Its aims are: 1) to achieve the highest 
sustainable economic growth and employment and a 
rising standard of living in member countries; 2) to 
contribute to sound economic expansion in non- 
member countries in the process of economic develop- 
ment as well as in member nations; 3) to work for 
an expansion of world trade. 

At the insistence of the U.S., which refused to ac- 
cept a commitment to “coordinate” its economic 
policy with the other members, OECD will have a 
relatively loose, nonbinding charter. While the or- 
ganization will be able to take decisions, every mem- 


Cooperation, 
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ber will have a veto or, alternatively, the right to 
abstain from the results of a decision. Members wil! 
be bound to avoid economic measures that would 
endanger other countries, will be required to cooper- 
ate closely in carrying out the basic aims of the 
organization and where conditions warrant, to take 
coordinated action. 


OECD Structure 


OECD will have a Council on which all membe: 
states will be represented by permanent delegations. 
It will have a permanent staff headed by a Secretary- 
General and two major committees: 1) to deal with 
development assistance to underdeveloped areas and 
help coordinate member nations’ aid programs, and 
2) to handle trade policies and problems of membe 
states, to work to reduce or eliminate obstacles to 
trade and to promote the flow of capital. 


Current Problems 


According to The New York Times, “some doubts 
have been raised in Europe and the United States as 
to just what the new organization can accomplish and 
how effective it will be. The Administration view is 
that it can be the major instrument for a joint Euro- 
pean-U.S. effort to keep the industrial West economi- 
cally prosperous and to improve efforts to help the 
underdeveloped countries. 

“Almost unanimously, those who have participated 
in the negotiations agree that everything will depend 
on what governments want to make of the OECD 
after it comes into being, assuming it does. The hopes 
of many of the negotiators are high.” 


Background of OEEC 


Established to coordinate the European recovery pro- 
gram after World War II and to allocate among its 
members the aid given by the U.S. under the Mar- 
shall Plan, OEEC has provided the machinery for 
close economic cooperation among its members. 
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OEEC’s technical and special committees have 
much of the responsibility for carrying out studies, 
putting forward proposals for action, and dealing 
with major areas of concern. The Board of Manage- 
ment, for example, administers the European Mone- 
tary Agreement, which provides member countries 
with credit to withstand temporary balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, while the Steering Board for Trade 
examines problems of trade policy which arise in 
connection with members’ obligations to liberalize 
trade in goods and services. Other committees deal 
with general economic policy, productivity and 
energy. 

OEEC is headed by a Council, meeting at the 
ministerial or high government official level, whose 
unanimous decisions are binding on the economic 
policies of member governments. The Council is 
assisted by an Executive Committee, consisting of 
the representatives of seven member countries, elect- 
ed annually, which carries out preliminary studies 
of all questions submitted to the Council. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


Organization for 
Evropean Economic Cooperation Mission 


The official OEEC Mission in the U.S., which will 
perform similar services for the new OECD, provides 
speakers (p. 45) and distributes OEEC publications, 
mainly technical studies. These publications, dealing 
with economy and finance, statistics and national ac- 
counts, surveys of specific economic sectors, technol- 
ogy and agriculture, are listed in the OEEC General 
Catalog of Publications 1958 (110 pp., 50 cents) 
and yearly supplements (free). The following general 
publications are also available: 


OEEC at Work for Europe. 178 pp. Free. Reports 
by OEEC staff members on the Organization's activi- 
ties and achievements and on the work of its special- 
ized institutions. An introductory essay by René 
Sergent, former OEEC Secretary-General, points out 
that the Organization has “radically transformed the 
life of the eighteen West European states of which 
itis made up... [and] by inducing in the member 
governments the habit of comparing their views in 
order to solve their common problems, it has favored 
the emergence of a ‘European way of thinking.’ ” 


Europe and the World Economy. 138 pp. $1.50. 
OEEC’s Eleventh Economic Review. States that “1959 
was a year of renewed expansion of production in 
OEEC Member countries” and that this development 
“has enabled Member countries increasingly to turn 
their attention to their role in the economy of the 
world as a whole.” ‘Topics include trade with the 
U.S. and Canada, intra-regional trade, and the Euro- 


pean and world payments situation. Statistical charts 
and tables included. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


U.S. Department of State 
(Office of Public Services) 


A Remodelled Economic Organization. April 1960. 
69 pp. (mimeo). Free. Reports by a committee of 
four experts from the U.S., France, the United King- 
dom and Greece, set up by a 20-nation ministerial 
meeting in January 1960 to make recommendations 
and prepare a draft convention for the new OECD. 
It discusses OEEC, describes the principal aims and 
tasks of OECD, suggests a structure and transitional 
arrangements and includes a draft convention. 


Address of Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, 
July 15, 1960. 7 pp. (mimeo). Free. Includes a sum- 
mary of the role of OECD, which the U.S. Govern- 
ment views “primarily as a mechanism by which 
member countries can collaborate and promote 
healthy economic growth both at home and through- 
out the free world.” 


Address by the Honorable W. Randolph Burgess, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic 
Council, September 21, 1960. 8 pp. (mimeo). Free. 
One of the members of the committee of four experts 
that drew up the OECD report (see above) outlines 
the steps taken by the 20 governments to form the 
OECD. States that “one of its tasks will be the attempt 
to resolve the trade problems which result from the 
establishment of the Common Market and the Free 
Trade Area, while protecting the interests of the U.S. 
and other countries not members of either group.” 


Canadian Embassy 


Europe and the World Economy. 7 pp. (mimeo). 
Free. Statement by Donald Fleming, Canadian Min- 
ister of Finance, January 18, 1960. Expresses concern 
about a possible split between The Six (EEC) and 
The Seven (EFTA) that would have political as well 
as economic consequences, and comments on the need 
for “a revision or reconstitution of OEEC that would 
fit it for the tasks of the 1960's, rather than the 
Marshall Plan and the 1950's. . . .” Reports on meet- 
ings of Western European, U.S. and Canadian Gov- 
ernment representatives held in January and their 
decisions on trade, aid and the organization of OECD. 


Additional Readings 


North Atlantic Trade Organization, Enid Robert- 
son. “Freedom and Union,” April 1960, Vol. 15, No. 
4. Federal Union. p. 21. 








Reorganization of the OEEC. “Review of Interna- 
tional Affairs” (Yugoslav), February 1, 1960, Vol. 11, 
No. 2536. pp. 14-16. 


Spain and the OEEC. “External Affairs” (Cana- 
dian), October 1959, Vol. 11, No. 10. pp. 322-323. 


West Seeks Economic Unity, Jan Hasbrouck. ‘For- 
eign Policy Bulletin,” March 1, 1960. Foreign Policy 
Association-World Affairs Center. pp. 89-90, 96. 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


MEMBERS: Belgium, France, German Federal Repub- 
lic, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands 


Six nations are being integrated into a single econ- 
omic unit by the European Community, whose three 
parts—European Coal and Steel Community, Euro- 
pean Economic Community and European Atomic 
Energy Community—are described below. Through 
this cooperative effort, members hope not only to 
raise living standards and accelerate technical prog- 
ress, but also to provide the basis for a future United 
States of Europe. 


EUROPEAN COAL 
AND STEEL COMMUNITY (ECSC) 


TREATY SIGNED: April 18, 1951; effective date: July 
25, 1952. 


HEADQUARTERS: Luxembourg 


Purpose and Activities 


Established to create a single market for the six 
nations’ resources of coal, steel, iron ore and scrap, 
ECSC was “the first concrete experiment, in a limited 
sector, on the problems and repercussions involved 
in the introduction of a common market.” By the 
end of its transition period, February 1958, it had 
eliminated all trade restrictions on these products 
by abolishing customs duties, discriminations, sub- 
sidies and other distortions. ECSC is now supervising 
the smooth working of this common market and 
applying rules of fair competition and a harmonized 
external tariff for the whole Community. It guides 
and stimulates investment and research, facilitates 
the movement of labor within the area, and aids 
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Other Information 


See Report of the Special Study Mission to Europe 
(p. 20) and Handbook of European Organizations, 


(p. 24) 


See The European Common Market and its Mean- 
ing to the United States and Report on Western 
Europe (p. 21). 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


workers threatened with unemployment by resettle- 
ment and retraining programs. 


EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COMMUNITY (EEC) 


TREATY SIGNED: March 25, 1957; effective date: Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 


HEADQUARTERS: Brussels, Belgium 


Purpose and Activities 


Often called the Common Market, EEC will eventu- 
ally unify all the economic resources of the six 
countries. The first tariff reductions and easing of 
import quotas took effect January 1, 1959. At the 
end of a 12-15 year transition period, all internal 
tariffs and quota restrictions will be eliminated and 
restrictions on the free movement of men, services 
and capital will be removed. A single external tariff 
will apply to imports from the rest of the world. 
Common rules will be applied to ensure fair compe- 
tition and common policies will be adopted for agri- 
culture, transport and trade. 

Non-European countries and territories which have 
special relations with EEC member states, mainly 
the African nations of the French Community, are 
associated with the Common Market. By the end of 
the transition period, their products will enter EEC 
on equal terms with those of member states. The 
EEC’s Overseas Countries and Territories Develop- 
ment Fund aids these countries through investments 
for social and economic projects. 

The EEC foreign ministers are currently consider- 
ing the question of the association of Greece and 
Turkey with the Common Market. 
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EUROPEAN 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMUNITY (Euratom) 


TREATY SIGNED: March 25, 1957; effective date: Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 


HEADQUARTERS: Brussels, Belgium 


Purpose and Activities 


Established simultaneously with EEC, Euratom is 
helping to develop a peaceful nuclear industry in 
Europe, and thereby to raise living standards, which 
are closely linked to the level of energy consumption. 
Euratom maintains a common market in nuclear 
materials, conducts research programs, promotes the 
diffusion of technical knowledge and is setting up its 
own nuclear research center and university-level train- 
ing center. 


STRUCTURE OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


The Coal and Steel Community, the Common Mar- 
ket and Euratom have a similar institutional frame- 
work. Their separate executives—the Coal-Steel High 
Authority, the Common Market Commission and the 
Euratom Commission—are appointed jointly by mem- 
ber governments, but are independent of them. They 
take their decisions by majority vote in the general 
interests of the Community. Each organization also 
has its own Council of Ministers, composed of repre- 
sentatives of each government, which coordinates the 
policies of the governments and the Community, and, 
in the case of the Common Market and Euratom, 
must approve unanimously most decisions taken by 
the executives. 

The three executive bodies are responsible to a 
single European Parliament, whose members are at 
present elected by and from the legislatures of the 
member countries. There is also a single Court of 
Justice to interpret the three treaties and ensure the 
rule of law. Plans are now being made for the elec- 
tion of the Parliament by direct universal suffrage. 
Proposals have also been made for the unification 
of the three executives into a single entity. 

U.S. missions are accredited to ECSC, the Common 
Market and Euratom. 


Current Problems 


The question of preventing a serious division between 
the six members of the Common Market and the 
seven members of the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion is currently being discussed throughout Europe. 

According to a recent report in The New York 
Times, “the best way to describe the present status 
of the problem of ‘Europe at sixes and sevens’ is to 
make a lack-of-progress report. 

“Several score officials and experts throughout the 


continent are devoting most of their time to the 
problem. So are many private industry groups. But 
results are so minute as to be almost invisible. 

“. . . Meanwhile, the two sides are supposed to be 
seeking ‘practical solutions’ on a product-by-product 
basis through the ‘committee of twenty-one,’ for- 
mally the committee on trade problems. Very little is 
happening there, too.” 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


European Community Information Service 


The official information office of the European Com- 
munity in the U.S. distributes pamphlets, documents, 
school kits, exhibits and charts, and provides speak- 
ers (p. 44). The, following publications are among 
those listed in its free Publications Catalog: 


Bulletin from the European Community. Bimonth- 
ly newsletter. Free. Articles and latest news reports 
on the activities of the Coal and Steel Community, 
the Common Market and Euratom. 


The Facts. 24 pp. Free. A brief presentation of the 
institutions, objectives and policies of the three Com- 
munities. 


A Guide to the Study of the European Community. 
14 pp. (mimeo). Free. Bibliography of documents 
and publications issued by the European Community, 
additional books and articles, and background read- 
ing on European integration and related problems. 


The European Parliament. 24 pp. Free. An account 
of the establishment, organization and duties of the 
European Parliament, which meets twice a year and 
“functions along lines similar to those of a national 
parliament.” 


Europe in Action. 52 pp. Free. Based on the 1958 
Report of the High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community. A summary of activities during the 
transition period for the introduction of the common 
market in coal and steel, analyzing problems, achieve- 
ments and prospects for orderly, long-term develop- 
ment. Illustrated with photographs, charts and graphs. 


Eighth General Report of the High Authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community (Summary). 
16 pp. (mimeo). Free. Covers the period from Feb- 
ruary I, 1959, to January 31, 1960. States that “the 
institutions of the Community are firmly established 
... [and that] ... trade across internal frontiers has 
made notable strides,” but notes, “certain practical 
difficulties in the operation of the Community.” 


The Common Market at Work. 52 pp. Free. De- 
scribes EEC’s structure, “the way in which it has set 
about the task of building a united Europe,” and 
its relation to its overseas partners and the rest of 
the world. Photographs, charts and graphs. 
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The European Community—New Opportunity for 
U.S. Business. 32 pp. Free. Points out that the Euro- 
pean Community is the third best customer of U.S. 
products and is the fastest-growing market in the 
world. Includes statistical tables of production, in- 
vestment and trade. 


Bulletin from the European Community. August 
1960. 12 pp. Free. Entire issue devoted to a summary 
of the General Report of EEC for 1959, “a time of 
consolidation” and of “the speeding up of the im- 
plementation of the Common Market.” Points out 
that “the Community is not simply a trading agree- 
ment. It is one element .. . in the political construc- 
tion of Europe.” 


Common Market Timetable. 20 cents. Chart, 33” 
x 44”, of the development of the Common Market in 
14 areas of activity from January 1, 1958, to the end 
of the transition period. Seven-page addendum 
(mimeo) gives the text of the EEC’s May 1960 ac- 
celeration plan. 


Summary of the Euratom General Report for 1960. 
9 pp. (mimeo). Free. An account of Euratom’s past 
activities and future prospects, with emphasis on: 
Research and Training, Nuclear Industry and Econ- 
omy, Distribution of Information, Health and Safety 
and the European University. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


French Embassy Press and Information Division 


Birth and First Achievements of a Supranational 
Body—The European Coal and Steel Community. 
European Affairs Document No. 2, June 1953. 8 pp. 
Free. Summary of the scope, institutions and method 
of operation of ECSC and its relations with the 
Council of Euro.e and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 


1 New Step in Building Europe—A Common Mar- 
ket for 175 Million Consumers. European Affairs— 
No. 10, June 1957. 12 pp. Free. Outline of the prin- 
cipal provision of the Common Market Treaty. 


Euratom—Six Nations to Pool Atomic Research 
and Development. European Affairs—No. 11, June 
1957. 8 pp. Free. Summary of Europe’s need for 
energy and the principal provisions of the Euratom 
lreaty. 


“France as a European and as a World Power,” 
Robert Valeur. Reprinted from The Journal of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1958. 13 pp. Free. States that 
“European unity remains the fundamental objective 
of France’s foreign policy” and cites the European 
Community, the Council of Europe and the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation as ex- 
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amples of French involvement. 


France and the Common Market. \1 pp. (mimeo). 
Speech by Antoine Piney, former French Minister of 
Finance and Economic Affairs, May 21, 1959. Sets 
forth France’s reasons for entering the Common Mar- 
ket, the essential features of the treaty, the difference 
between EEC and the free trade area, and EEC’s 
future prospects. ; 


The Common Market. 5 pp. (mimeo). Speech by 
Hervé Alphand, French Ambassador to the U.S., May 
21, 1959. Examines EEC’s economic and _ political 
advantages and states that “a Western Europe, eco- 
nomically sound, is bound to contribute to peace 
more efficiently than a divided and weakened Europe.” 


Texts of a statement on European affairs by Pre- 
mier Michel Debré (January 15, 1959) and on the 
Common Market and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization by Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville (October 5, 1960) are also available. 


U.S. Government 


Report of the Special Study Mission to Europe. 
U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 1960. 176 pp. Available in depository libra- 
ries of U.S. Government documents. A list of these 
libraries is available free from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Part I of the report contains observa- 
tions and recommendations for U.S. policy toward 
the Common Market, the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
other aspects of current European development. Part 
II, “A Study of European Economic Regionalism—A 
New Era in Free World Economic Politics,’ analyzes 
the political and economic significance of the Com- 
mon Market and the Free Trade Association, sum- 
marizes their operations, aims and critical problem 
areas and makes suggestions for U.S. policy. 


United States Foreign Policy—Western Europe. 
Study No. 3 prepared at the request of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, University of Pennsylvania. 
1959. 95 pp. Single copies free from Committee or 
Senator. Contains a section on the economy of West- 
ern Europe, analyzing the European Community, its 
relation to the Free Trade Association and its impli- 
cations for U.S. business and Government policies. 
Concludes that “at the present time, the prospects 
are for a period of keen competition between Euro- 
peans and Americans which should prove generally 
invigorating and wholesome to the entire Western 
economic system.” 


“The United States and the European Common 
Market,” John A. Birch. Reprint from the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, July 20, 1959. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 6 pp. 5 cents. States 




















that EEC merits U.S. support and analyzes the factors 
which should provide for increased trade between the 
Common Market and the rest of the world. 


Canadian Embassy 


Trade Access to the EEC. 2 pp. Free. Statement 
by Mr. H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Canadian 
Delegation to the 1960-61 GATT Tariff Conference. 
Calls for negotiations to ensure that the access of 
other countries to the markets of the six EEC nations 
will be maintained under the proposed common ex- 
ternal tariff. 





See also publications available from the Swedish 
Embassy that are listed under the European Free 
rrade Association (p. 23), the Handbook of Euro- 
pean Organizations, issued by the Council of Europe 
(p. 24), and Memo from Belgium, issued by the 
Belgian Government Information Center (p. 13). 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


The European Common Market—New Frontier for 
American Business. American Management Associa- 
tion, 1958. 220 pp. $6. Report of an AMA conference 
held to examine the implications of the Common 
Market for American business. U.S. lawyers and busi- 
nessmen and representatives of EEC and ECSC analyze 
the origin of the Common Market, trends and atti- 
tudes in member countries, EEC’s effect on the 
marketing and manufacturing policies of American 
business and the possibilities for American investment 
in the area. 


Report on Western Europe. Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Bimonthly. 4 pp. Free. Articles on European 
economic conditions often describe developments in 
the European Community. 


The European Common Market and its Meaning 
to the United States. Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 1959. 152 pp. $2. An analysis of the Common 
Market’s relation to the rest of Western Europe and 
to the U.S. by CED’s Research and Policy Committee. 
It urges the U.S. to take the lead in a world-wide 
movement for the general reduction of trade barriers 
and emphasizes the necessity of avoiding a split in 
the European economy between the six EEC members 
and the 11 other Western European countries. 


Europe Today—A Report on the European Eco- 
nomic Community. First National City Bank of New 
York, 1960. 40 pp. Free. Information and statistical 
tables on labor supply, wage rates, investment incen- 
tives and market potential of each Common Market 
country. Also reviews the background of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association and presents economic 
comparisons between the Association and EEC. 


European Economic Community Kit. Roy Bernard 
Company. Free. Two background booklets, mimeo- 
graphed question and answer sheets, and fact sheets 
on its organization and the president of its Commis- 
sion, Professor Walter Hallstein. 


“Tron Age” Reprints. Chase Manhattan Bank, 1960. 
14 pp. Free. Four articles by Bank executives on 
U.S. business and the Common Market: “What the 
European Common Market Means to U.S. Business,” 
“U.S. Plants Are on the Rise in Western Europe,” 
“Wages and Taxes in Western Europe,” and “How 
to Get Started in Western Europe.” 


See also publications from private sources listed 
under the European Free Trade Association (p. 23). 


Additional Readings 


Economic Integration, Rolf Sannwald and Jacques 
Stohler. Princeton University Press, 1959. 276 pp. $5. 
Two economic theorists consider attempts to break 
down traditional barriers to European social, political 
and economic cooperation. They concentrate on the 
problems, benefits of and plans for commercial inte- 
gration within the framework of the Common Market 
and ECSC. Ww43* 


Forging A United Europe: The Story of the Euro- 
pean Community, Robert L. Heilbroner. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, December 1960. 28 pp. 25 cents. 
Popularly written story of the European Economic 
Community, Euratom, and the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, their successes and problems. w44* 


Little Europe Gets Bigger and Bigger, Edmond 
Taylor. “The Reporter,” January 7, 1960, Vol. 22, 
No. 1. pp. 13-17. 


The Balance of Power in the European Communi- 
ties. “European Yearbook,” Vol. 5. Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague, 1959. 


The European Community and the United States: 
Evolving Relations. ‘““The Review of Politics,” April 
1960, Vol. 22, No. 2. pp. 175-186. 


The United States and European Economic Inte- 
gration, Charles Kindleberger. “Social Science,” Octo- 
ber 1959, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4. pp. 210-217. 


The Common Market, Jean Francois Deniau. Prae- 
ger, 1960. 139 pp. $4.50. A French official of EEC 
discusses the Common Market Treaty and the theory 
of the large market in the light of historic attempts to 
establish common markets. Among the aspects cov- 
ered are the movement of merchandise within a 
customs union, agriculture, the circulation of per- 
sonnel, capital and services within the Market and 
overseas territories. W45* 





*May be ordered from INTERCOM. Use enclosed order form. 
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Common Sense About The Common Market, E. 
Strauss. Rinehart and Company, 1958. 166 pp. $3.50. 
British economist analyzes the structure of the Com- 
mon Market as it affects contemporary German- 
British relations. The author reviews the pre- and 
post-war agreements between the two countries, pay- 
ing particular attention to the political implications 
of a strong Germany for Commonwealth interests. 

Ww46* 


The European Common Market, H. 1. Macdonald. 
“Behind the Headlines,”” November 1958. Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 16 pp. 20 cents. A 
brief survey of political and economic change in 
Western Europe from the viewpoint of a North Amer- 
ican ally and a member of the Commonwealth. The 
writer's speculations about the Free Trade Area have 
been largely confirmed since its recent inception. 


Prospects for the European Economic Community. 
“Western World,” February 1960. Vol. 3, No. 2. pp. 
71-73. 


The Economic Community: Move Toward Atlantic 
Union, Paul van Zeeland. “Saturday Review,” Janu- 
ary 16, 1960, Vol. 43. pp. 26-31. 


The European Common Market and Africa. “The 
World ‘Today” (British), September 1960, Vol. 16, 
No. 9. pp. 370-376. 


Britain, The Six and American Policy, Miriam 
Camps. “Foreign Affairs,” October 1960, Vol. 39, No. 
1. Council on Foreign Relations. pp. 112-123. 


American Enterprise in the European Common 
Market: A Legal Profile, Eric Stein and Thomas 
Nicholson, eds. University of Michigan Press, 1960. 
2 vols., $25. per set. A series of monographs by leading 
economists, specialists and consultants on legal fac- 
tors in American trade with the Common Market 
countries. Subjects treated include labor law, ex- 
change control regulations and industrial property. 


Europe’s Coal and Steel Community, Louis Lister. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1960. 495 pp. $8. Frequent 
U.S. representative in international organizations, in- 
cluding ECSC, reviews background, methods and re- 
sults of the Community since its inception. The 
writer concludes that in certain areas ECSC has ac- 
complished little or none of what it set out to do, 
but in others expectations were exceeded. w4i7* 


New Outlook in Euratom, Jan Hasbrouck “For- 
eign Policy Bulletin,” October 1, 1959. Foreign Policy 
Association-World Affairs Center. pp. 9-10. 


The Schuman Plan: A Study in Economic Co-oper- 
ation, 1950-1959, William Diebold. Praeger, 1959. 750 
pp. $6.50. Director of Economic Studies at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations interviewed leading indus- 
trialists and statesmen in order to ascertain whether 
the association has created a cartel, superstate social- 
ism, or a competitive market. The author concludes 
that because of the built-in limitations of the Treaty 
none of the severe economic dislocations feared at 
the time of its ratification have materialized. | W48* 


*Mavy be ordered from INTERCOM. Use enclosed order form 





European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 


MEMBERS: Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, United Kingdom 


CONVENTION SIGNED: November 20, 1959; effective 
date: May 3, 1960. 


HEADQUARTERS: Geneva, Switzerland 


Purpose and Activities 


EFTA, or the Outer Seven, was formed after the 
breakdown of negotiations to associate the EEC with 
other members of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation in a Europe-wide free trade 
area. The supranational elements of the Common 
Market had made it impossible for neutral countries 
like Austria, Sweden and Switzerland to participate. 
In addition, the EEC’s provision for a common ex- 
ternal tariff would mean that the traditionally low- 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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tariff countries of EFTA would have to raise their 
tariffs against the outside world. It would also impair 
the relation of the United Kingdom with the Com- 
monwealth countries. 

In order to achieve free trade in industrial goods, 
EFTA will abolish tariffs and quantitative restrictions 
among member countries by January 1, 1970—a tran- 
sition period timed to coincide with EEC’s schedule. 
The first tariff reductions and quota increases were 
made on July I, 1960. There will be no common ex- 
ternal tariff. Rules of fair competition will be applied 
and special arrangements will be made for agricul- 
tural products and fish. No provision has been made 
for cooperation in economic and social policy, but it 
is hoped that a “natural harmonization” will result 
from close cooperation. 

EFTA is directed by a Council of ministers of 
member countries, whose decisions must be unani- 
mous in most cases. 
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Current Problems 


EFTA is concerned with preventing a split between 
it and the Common Market, “which would result in 
a shifting of normal trade routes and a breaking up 
of traditional patterns of trade and thus have a detri- 
mental effect on the economic revival of Western 
Europe. . . .” Member countries hope that their asso- 
ciation will strengthen their bargaining position to- 
ward EEC and that there will eventually be an under- 
standing with EEC which would safeguard European 
unity without jeopardizing EEC’s political goals. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


An Information Office of EFTA will soon be opened 
in Washington, D.C. Early in 1961, the Swedish 
Embassy will be able to supply the new address. 
Official EFTA publications are currently available 
from the British and Swedish Government sources 
listed below. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


British Information Services 


European Free Trade Association—Text of Conven- 
tion and other Documents Approved at Stockholm on 
20th November 1959. 55 pp. 59 cents prepaid. Includes 
an explanatory summary of the Convention. 


Swedish Embassy 


Twenty Questions and Answers About EFTA. 24 
pp. Free. Brief discussions of the reasons for EFTA’s 
formation, its development, present problems and 
relations with the European Economic Community 
and the rest of the world. 


EFTA—The Stockholm Convention and Freer 
World Trade. 32 pp. Free. Presentation of EFTA’s 
aims and methods of operation, the economic strength 
and business potential of the area and the need to 
bridge the gap between EEC, EFTA and the members 
of the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion outside the two groups. States that EFTA should 
be viewed “in the context of the removal of barriers 
to European and world trade as a whole.” Includes 
production, trade and other charts. 


EFTA Bulletin. Monthly. Free. Will be available 
from Washington Information Office of EFTA when 
it is opened early in 1961; the Swedish Embassy will 
supply the address. Articles and latest news reports on 


EFTA activities. Now available from Swedish Em- 
bassy. 





See also the U.S. House of Representatives Report 
of the Special Study Mission to Europe (p. 20), the 
U.S. Senate study, United States Foreign Policy— 
Western Europe (p. 12), and Memo from Belgium, 


issued by the Belgian Government Information Cen- 
ter (p. 13). 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


European Free Trade Association. Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association, 1960. 43 pp. 
Free. Summary of the principal provisions of the 
EFTA Convention, an analysis of the problems it 
faces and its effects on the U.S., the Common Market 
countries and other areas of the world. Concludes 
that “fundamental differences between the Six and 
the Seven are still operative in sufficient degree. . . 
Nevertheless, the considerable interest which most 
countries in both groups have in protecting their 
foreign markets . . . indicates that a sufficient degree 
of reciprocal trade liberalization will be effected to 
constitute a de facto ‘bridge’ between the two groups.” 


C.1.1.A. Notes—The Outer Seven. Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, January 1960. 4 pp. 
(mimeo). Single copies free; additional copies, 5 cents 
each. Summary of the principal provisions of the Con- 
vention and EFTA’s relations with the British Com- 
monwealth, EEC and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. States that “the divisive aspects 
of the two separate groups [EEC and EFTA] are 
clearly giving rise to concern. . . . No one is certain 
what role the Association is going to play.” 


European Free Trade Association and European 
Economic Community. Swiss Credit Bank, 1960. 12 
pp. Free. Point-by-point comparison of the main as- 
pects of EFTA and EEC. 


See p. 21 for Europe Today, issued by the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, The European Com- 
mon Market and its Meaning to the United States, 
issued by the Committee for Economic Development 
and Report on Western Europe, issued by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


The European Free Trade Association, F. V. Meyer. 
Praeger, 1960. 140 pp. $4. A study of current inter- 
national commercial policy as exemplified in the 
operations of the Outer Seven. The author notes that 
while the Common Market countries use commercial 
union as a route toward political union, the Seven 
give equal rights to people of different nationalities. 
Includes a detailed survey of the major provisions of 
the Stockholm Convention, and prospects for EFTA 
in the near future. w49* 


The Free Trade Area Negotiations, Miriam Camps. 





*May be ordered from INTERCOM. Use enclosed order form. 
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Center of International Studies, Princeton University 
Press, 1959. 51 pp. 50 cents. A study of economic nego- 
tiations among the countries who are not members 
of the EEC considers the tensions between several 
European countries and Great Britain. 


Europe's New Trading Association: In Quest of a 
Free Commerce, Alex Iveroth. “Planning” (British), 


Council of Europe 


MEMBERS: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
United Kingdom 


STATUTE SIGNED: May 5, 1949; first session: August 
1949. 


HEADQUARTERS: Strasbourg, France 


Purpose, Activities, Structure 


A political institution aimed at achieving “a greater 
unity between its Members,” the Council provides 
the general framework for European cooperation in 
all fields except national defense. The Council consists 
of two parts: an intergovernmental Committee of 
Ministers of member nations, and a parliamentary 
Consultative Assembly, composed of representatives 
from member nations’ parliaments. 

The Assembly has no legislative powers. Its mem- 
bers “speak for themselves (and for public opinion) 
rather than for their countries.”” However, it does 
serve as a forum for discussion and exchange of views 
and as a “guide to and educator of public opinion.” 
It holds annual debates to develop a common Euro- 
pean foreign policy. It debated and made suggestions 
in regard to the formation of the Coal and Steel 
Community, the Western European Union, the On 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and other economic institutions. It holds an- 
nual debates on the reports of OEEC and the Euro- 
pean Communities and conducts its own studies of 
economic problems. 

The Assembly's recommendations for governmental 
action aie submitted to the Committee of Ministers, 
whose approval must be unanimous. The resulting 
Conventions and Agreements are submitted to mem- 
ber governments and must be ratified by all or part 
of the member states in order to come into force. 
Conventions on human rights, patents, social affairs 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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March 14, 1960, Vol. 26, No. 40. pp. 94-102. 


Europe’s Outsiders. “The Economist” (British), 
February 13, 1960, Vol. 194, No. 6077. pp. 598-99. 


Switzerland and European Integration, Willy Bret- 
scher. “Swiss Review of World Affairs,” April 1960, 
Vol. 10, No. 1. pp. 1-3. 


and public health, and legal and cultural questions 
have been ratified. The most important of these is the 
European Convention on Human Rights, enforced by 
a European Commission of Human Rights and a 
European Court of Human Rights, whose authority, 
although optional, has been accepted by a majority 
of member states. 


Current Problems 


The Consultative Assembly has recently considered 
the question of rationalization of European institu- 
tions and the fact that the Council of Europe was no 
longer fulfilling an adequate role. Although the need 
to reduce the present complexity of European organi- 
zations is recognized, agreement has yet to be reached 
on measures designed to put the idea into effect. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


Manhattan Publishing Company is the official U.S. 
sales agent for Council of Europe publications. The 
following booklets are among those listed in the free 
1960 Publications Catalog: 


The Council of Europe 1949-1959. 56 pp. 60 cents. 
A brief account of the structure, operations and 
achievements of the Council. 


Handbook of European Organizations (1956). 172 
pp. $l. Description of the origins, structure and work 
of the Council of Europe, Western European Union, 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
and European Coal and Steel Community. 


Towards a European Parliament, Kenneth Lindsay. 
164 pp. $1.50. Former British Member of Parliament 
gives an account of the Council of Europe, stressing 
the inadequacy of British leadership and the need 
to merge the various European international organiza- 
tions and “make the Council of Europe a reality in- 
stead of a vague aspiration.” 
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The Council of Europe—Design for a United States 
of Europe, Volney D. Hurd. An analysis of the Coun- 
cil, pointing out its ability to form “the thinking of 
dozens of key members of parliament from the mem- 
ber nations, thereby building up a people’s di- 
plomacy. .. .” (58 pp., 75 cents.) 


The European Commission of Human Rights. 46 
pp. 50 cents. A discussion of the operating procedures 
of the Commission, which can “investigate any al- 
leged violations of the Convention by any contracting 
party which may be brought to the Commission’s at- 
tention by any other contracting party.” 


European Culture and the Council of Europe. 62 
pp- 50 cents. An account of the Council’s work in 
the field of cultural cooperation, including research 
scholarships, short courses on European affairs, ex- 
changes, conferences for the revision of history text- 
books and the introduction of a cultural identity 
card allowing special access to cultural facilities for 
students, teachers, research workers and artists travel- 
ing in Europe. 


The Council of Europe and the European Univer- 
sities. 26 pp. 50 cents. A 1957 report by the Council's 
Committee on Cultural and Scientific Questions on 


Western European Union (WEU) 


MEMBERS: Belgium, France, German Federal Repub- 
lic, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, United Kingdom 


PROTOCOL SIGNED: October 23, 1954; effective date: 
May 6, 1955 


HEADQUARTERS: London, England 


Purpose, Activities and Structure 


WEU is an outgrowth of the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
zation, set up in March 1948 by Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
to provide for united action in the event of an armed 
attack on Europe and for economic, social and cul- 
tural collaboration. Its structure was revised and ex- 
tended to include Italy and Germany in 1954 in order 
to facilitate German rearmament after the defeat by 
France of the European Defense Community treaty, 
and to pave the way for Germany’s entry into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization with appropriate 
safeguards. France had refused to ratify EDC because 
the United Kingdom had declined to participate and 
the French were afraid of German hegemony once 
Germany was rearmed. 


the role of the Council in assisting the European 
universities “to play their part in developing a sense 
of community among the European peoples.” 


The Development of Africa. 70 pp. $1.50. A 1957 
report by a group of African and European experts 
meeting to develop proposals “to encourage and ac- 
celerate the economic and social development of 
Africa, in the interests of the prosperity both of 
Africa and Europe, through cooperation on an equal 
footing between the African countries and the mem- 
ber countries of the Council of Europe.” 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


Additional Readings 


The Council of Europe, Christopher Hollis. ‘““World 
Justice” (Belgian), December 1959, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
pp. 215-232. 


Court of Human Rights Created in Europe, Raf- 
fael Gans. “Freedom and Union,” January 1959, Vol. 
14, No. 1. Federal Union. p. 11. 


Strasbourg at the Periphery. “European Yearbook,” 
Vol. 5. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1959. pp. 121- 
142. 


The WEU Treaty fixes troop and armament ceil- 
ings for the member states. These can be lifted only 
by unanimous vote of the WEU Council, consisting 
of representatives of member governments. Certain 
types of armaments, such as atomic, chemical and bio- 
logical weapons and long-range missiles, are forbidden 
to Germany, a prohibition that can be lifted only 
with the consent of the Council. WEU’s Armaments 
Control Agency inspects and reports on levels of 
troops and armaments maintained by the members. 
Under WEU, the United Kingdom is pledged to 
maintain a minimum force on the Continent, which 
can be withdrawn or reduced only with the consent 
of other members. 

WEU also has an Assembly, whose members are 
the same as those attending the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe. It coordinates its social 
and cultural activities with those of the Council. 


Current Problems 


Concern has recently been expressed regarding the 
future of the Western European Union. A member 
of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives has com- 
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mented that “the institutions by which the six coun- 
tries of Little Europe are linked with Great Britain 
are, for the moment, manifestly in search of some- 
thing to do and finding it rather difficult to discover.” 


According to an article in International Organiza- 
tion (see below), duplication, jurisdictional disputes 
and other kinds of friction among the different Euro 
pean organizations make it “difhcult for WEU to 
proceed confidently in a sphere of its own reserved 
functions. Furthermore, the presence of higher, 
more inclusive levels, like NATO and the Council 
of Europe, and of the lower levels of bilateral negoti- 
ations detracts from the exclusive control of Western 
European Union over its most important interests.” 


United Nations 


Readings 
Agreement on the Saar. “External Affairs” (Can- 
adian) , October 1956, Vol. 8, No. 10. pp. 290-295. 


The Creation of the Western European Union, 
A. H. Robertson. “European Yearbook.” Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague, 1956. pp. 151-182. 


Parliamentarians Against Ministers: The Case of 
the Western European Union, Ernst Hass and Peter 
Merkl. “International Organization,” Winter 1960, 
Vol. 14, No. 1. World Peace Foundation. pp. 37-59. 


See also the Handbook of European Organizations 
(p. 24), Protocol on the Termination of the Occupa- 
tion Regime in the Federal Republic of Germany 
(p. 11), and Memo from Belgium (p. 13). 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


MEMBERS: Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, Sweden, 
lurkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Yugoslavia. Switzerland partici- 
pates in a consultative capacity. The Eastern Zone of 
Germany participates in a consultative capacity in 
the work of ECE’s subsidiary organs. 


ESTABLISHED: March 28, 1947 


HEADQUARTERS: Geneva, Switzerland 


Purpose and Activities 


Created by the UN Economic and Social Council, 
ECE brings together the representatives of Eastern 
and Western Europe, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. to 
facilitate agreement between governments for the solu- 
tion of economic problems in order to raise the level 
of economic activity and strengthen economic rela- 
tions between them. 

ECE affords governments the opportunity for 
“year-round and, in some respects, day-to-day inter- 
national community contacts on economic matters.” 
Che Commission, composed of officials and experts 
from member nations, meets in two-week annual 
sessions to exchange views and experiences, review 
progress in various fields of work and suggest areas 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46 
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of future action. During the year, day-to-day contact 
is maintained through committees, subcommittees 
and working parties of experts who study and discuss 
major areas of concern—agriculture, coal, electric 
power, energy, gas, housing, industry and materials, 
statistics, steel, timber and trade. They also make 
recommendations which member governments are free 
to adopt or reject. 

The ECE Secretariat prepares detailed analyses of 
economic, industrial and technological questions 
which serve as a basis for discussions in meetings 
and as background for government decisions and 
actions. 

ECE submits an annual report to the UN Economic 
and Social Council and cooperates with the regional 
Economic Commissions for Latin America, Asia and 
the Far East, and Africa. 


United Nations Publications 


The following publications are available from Inter- 
national Documents service unless otherwise indi- 
cated: 


United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
Leaflet. 4 pp. Single copies free from UN Public In- 
quiries Unit; quantities from Sales Section at $3 per 
100. Brief explanation of ECE and its committees. 


Cooperation for Economic Progress. 58 pp. 25 cents. 
Describes in detail the purpose, organization and ac- 
tivities of the Economic Commissions for Europe, 
Asia and the Far East, Latin America and Africa. In- 








“as 








cludes a selected reading list of major publications 
issued by the commissions. 


In the Service of Europe. 48 pp. 35 cents. Describes, 
by selected examples, how the various ECE com- 
mittees, assisted by the Secretariat, have dealt with 
the economic problems facing Europe. 


Economic Commission for Europe, Annual Report 
(7 May 1959-7 May 1960). Doc. No. E/3349. Economic 
and Social Council Official Records: Thirtieth Ses- 
sion, Supplement No. 3. 85 pp. $1. An account of the 
work of ECE’s subsidiary bodies, its cooperation with 
UN Specialized Agencies and the proceedings and 
resolutions of its fifteenth annual session. 


Economic Survey of Europe, 1959. 60.11.E.1. 300 pp. 
$3. Analysis of current developments in the European 
economy and of world economic changes having a 
bearing upon economic policies in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Issued three times 
a year to supplement the Economic Survey. Annual 
subscription for Bulletin and Survey, $4; single copies 
of Bulletin, 50 cents. Reviews economic situation in 
Europe and includes articles on subjects of current in- 
terest. (Order from UN Sales Section.) 


Technical publications are listed in the 1960 cata- 
log of Books in Print and annual supplements, avail- 
able free from the UN Office of Public Information. 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Europe and the North Atlantic Community 


The Struggle to Unite Europe, 1940-1958, Arnold 
Zurcher. New York University Press, 1958. 254 pp. $5. 
NYU political scientist traces development of Euro- 
pean unity from its origin in the Pan-European 
Union to the drafting of treaties for Euratom and 
the European Common Market. Includes discussion 
of abortive EDC, and suggestions for still broader 
political reorganization. Ww50* 


The Uniting of Europe, Ernst Haas. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 552 pp- $8. American economist 
treats European integration: its ideology, institutions, 
and functions. He analyzes the impact of new supra- 
national federal structures on existing national politi- 
cal groups and beliefs. The author uses ECSC as a 
model for “the integration process.” Ww5l1* 


European Organizations. Oxford University Press, 
1959. 372 pp. $5.40. British researchers evaluate the 
way in which traditional relations between sovereign 
states have been effected by regional organizations. 


The writers examine the working methods and tech- 
niques of cooperation evolved by the principal Euro- 
pean bodies including NATO, OEEC, Council of 
Europe, WEU, ECSC, EEC and Euratom. W52* 


European Assemblies: The Experimental Period, 
1949-1959, Kenneth Lindsay. Praeger, 1960. 267 pp. 
$7.50. Director of recent Hague conference on Euro- 
pean integration examines national backgrounds and 
policies in relation to European international bodies. 
The writer points out that overlapping activities of 
regional groups makes each one less effective indi- 
vidually. Author also notes that international assem- 
blies have been established at a time when national 
parliaments are under criticism. Ww53* 


European Institutions, A. H. Robertson. Praeger, 
1959. 371 pp. $7.75. British writer analyzes existing 
European institutions including structure, functions, 
and activities of the Council of Europe, NATO, and 
others. Contains translations of various treaties and 
suggestions for further integration. Ww54* 


Europe Will Not Wait, Anthony Nutting. Praeger, 
1960. 122 pp. $3.50. Former British MP and lecturer 
on foreign affairs decries his country’s lack of leader- 
ship in Europe’s economic and political post-war 
revival. To heal the breach between the Continent 
and Britain, the writer proposes a wide economic co- 
alition encompassing the entire Atlantic Community 
and an Anglo-European nuclear pool to counter Soviet 
economic and military strength. W55* 


Division in Europe, Miriam Camps. Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton University, 1960. 61 pp. 
50 cents. American observer summarizes and com- 
ments on problem of accommodation of European, 
trade groups. The study chronologically reviews 1959- 
1960 negotiations between Free Trade Association and 
Common Market countries and notes peculiar posi- 
tion of Britains vis-a-vis the “Six” and “Seven.” The 
author calls for political, military and economic dis- 
cussions and for lower tariffs as prelude to closer 
Atlantic cooperation. 


Political Community and the North Atlantic Area, 
Karl Deutsch and others. Princeton University Press, 
1957. 228 pp. $4.75. In part of a study of factors in 
the elimination of war, a group of historians examines 
the likelihood of a “security-community” in the North 
Atlantic area in which warfare among its members 
would be improbable. W56* 


*May be ordered from INTERCOM. Use enclosed order form 





See page 43 for the CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, Chapter Vill, Article 52 on Regional 
Arrangements. 
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Warsaw Treaty Organization 


MEMBERS: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
U.S.S.R. 


TREATY SIGNED: May 14, 1955 


HEADQUARTERS: Warsaw, Poland 


Background and Purpose 


The Warsaw Treaty was signed in response to 
NATO's policy of West German remilitarization, 
which the communist countries regard as a threat to 
their security. As an eastern counterpart to NATO, 
the Organization attempts to persuade NATO to 
reduce its armaments by mutual agreement with 
the Warsaw nations. The 20-year treaty of “friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual aid” establishes a uni- 
fied military command among eight communist coun- 
tries, “legalizing” the stationing of Soviet troops on 
their territories. The treaty encourages pacts of non- 
aggression among member states. 

The Consultative Political Commission meets twice 
a year, the chairmanship rotating among member 
states. A Permanent Commission draws up foreign 
policy recommendations. 


Readings on Warsaw Treaty Organization and 
COMECON: 


The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. Harvard University Press, 1960. 467 pp. 
$7.75. A professional observer of Soviet affairs focuses 
attention on East European politics since the Russian 
conquest, reviewing the stages of Sovietization and 
the actual operations of the Warsaw Pact. The author 
believes that Western means for exploiting internal 
strains within the Pact are necessarily limited but that 
divisive forces challenge the monolithic structure of 
international Communism. W57* 


Multilateral Co-operation and Integration in East- 
ern Europe, David T. Cattell. “The Western Political 
Quarterly,” March 1960, Vol. 13, No. 1. pp. 64-69. 


The Socialist Commonwealth of Nations: Pattern 
for Communist World Organization, Kurt L. London. 
“Orbis,” Winter 1960, Vol. 3, No. 4. pp. 424-442. 


The Soviet Economic Commonwealth, Isaac Deuts- 
cher. “The Reporter,” July 9, 1959, Vol. xxi, No. 1. 
pp. 9-13. 





*May be ordered from INTERCOM. Use enclosed order form 


Council For Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) 


MEMBERS: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 


U.S.S.R. 


rREATY SIGNED: January, 1949 


Background and Purpose 


Established to arrange and exchange technical aid 
and economic experience on the basis of equal repre- 
sentation, the Council in practice functions mainly 
as a meeting place for negotiators of bilateral agree- 
ments between the U.S.S.R. and her eastern satellites. 
In 1955 the Council determined that the satellites 
were to specialize in certain types of goods to supple- 


\ddresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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ment the Soviet economy, while the U.S.S.R. con- 
tinued to develop her productive capacity in all 
areas. Early attempts to rush economic integration 
of the member states proved premature and were 
dropped after the events in Hungary and Poland in 
1956. The Council is at present laying a broad pro- 
paganda base to overcome nationalist tendencies and 
convince the members that economic integration 
would be beneficial. The Council’s most active efforts 
are in the fields of technical cooperation and increas- 
ing trade among bloc members. 

The Council meets periodically in the capitals of 
participating countries, under the chairmanship of 
the host country. 


(Readings under Warsaw Treaty Organization in- 
clude discussion of COMECON.) 
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Latin America 


Organization of American States (OAS) 


MEMBERS: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela 


CHARTER SIGNED: April 30, 1948; effective date: De- 
cember 13, 1951 


HEADQUARTERS: Washington, D.C. 


Purpose 


An outgrowth of the International Union of American 
Republics created in 1890 and the Pan American 
Union created in 1910, OAS operates through a large 
number of agencies and institutions to preserve the 
peace and security of the 21 member states and to 
promote, by cooperative action, their economic, social 
and cultural development. 


Structure and Activities 


The Inter-American Conference is the supreme body 
of the OAS. It meets once every five years to review 
the progress of inter-American cooperation and the 
work of the OAS and to chart a course for the next 
five-year period. 

The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs considers urgent problems of common in- 
terest to the American states and serves as the Organ 
of Consultation under the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947. Under the treaty, member states agree to pro- 
vide mutual assistance in the event of armed attack 
and to consult in regard to any other form of ag- 
gression. 

The Council of the OAS is the executive body of 
the organization and is composed of one representa- 
tive from each member republic. 

Members of the Council also serve on the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, composed of five member 
countries serving for a five-year term. The Committee 
is charged with seeing that controversies between 
states are solved as quickly as possible and is em- 
powered to suggest measures conducive to settlement. 

Cooperative action and technical services to mem- 
ber governments in the economic, social and cultural 


fields are provided through the Council’s three de- 
pendent organs: 


1) Inter-American Economic and Social Council: 
the coordinating agency for all economic and social 
activities. Under its jurisdiction is the OAS Program 
of Technical Cooperation, which trains technicians 
at regional centers to assume responsibility for eco- 
nomic and social programs on their return home. A 
special committee of this Council was responsible fon 
drawing up the Agreement Establishing the Inter- 
American Development Bank, signed in April 1959, 
to provide capital for development programs. Other 
OAS assistance projects are the Fellowship Program 
and the Program of Direct Technical Assistance. 


2) Inter-American Council of Jurists: an advisory 
body on juridical matters. It promotes the develop- 
ment of codification of law and studies the possi- 
bility of attaining uniformity in the legislation of 
member countries whenever desirable. 


8) Inter-American Cultural Council: promotes edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural exchanges. 

The Pan American Union is the General Secre- 
tariat of OAS. It issues research studies, gives advice 
and technical assistance to member governments, or- 
ganizes meetings of experts and sponsors projects 
within the Technical Cooperation Program. 

The Council of OAS maintains working agreements 
with six Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
having specific technical functions, such as the Pan 
American Health Organization, the Inter-American 
Child Institute and the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. 


Current Problems 


According to a report in The New York Times, 
the OAS faces its greatest test in the dispute between 
the U.S. and Cuba. “Greatest for these reasons: Be- 
cause in this case the patience. of the most powerful 
member of the OAS, the United States, is being sorely 
tried; because the immunity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to non-American interference is being chal- 
lenged as it rarely has been since proclamation of 
the Monroe Doctrine 137 years ago, and more import- 
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ant, because the inter-American system of cooperation 
is being seriously challenged for the first time since 
it got its start at the first Conference of American 
States in Washington seventy years ago.” 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


Pan American Union 


The Sales and Promotion Division distributes a 
variety of OAS publications on the organization and 
its member states. A complete listing is contained in 
the free 1960-1961 Catalog of Publications. The fol- 
lowing publications are among those listed (a 25% 
discount is given on all orders of over 100 copies): 


Organization of American States: What it is and 
how it works. 46 pp. 25 cents; free to educational 
groups and nonprofit organizations. Description of 
the aims, activities and organs of the OAS, “the 
world’s oldest international organization.” 


The Inter-American Way of Life. 46 pp. 15 cents. 
Selections from the addresses and writing of Alberto 
Lleras, former Secretary General of OAS, discussing 
the purposes and activities of OAS and the role of 
the U.S. States that in its inter-American dealings, 
the U.S. has shown “intelligence and elasticity, self- 
control and tact, and the courage to promote great 
ideals without fear of the consequences.” 


Seventy Years of Unity. 16 pp. Free. An account of 
inter-American cooperation from 1890 to 1960, point- 
ing out that “the achievement of unity ... was a 
progressive development with deep roots in the geo- 
graphy and history of the New World.” 


Toward Better Living Through Technical Cooper- 
ation. 32 pp. Free. An account of the training of tech- 
nicians in education, farming, housing, health and 
economic development, and examples of the spread 
of this knowledge throughout Latin America. 


Charter of the Organization of American States. 22 
pp. 10 cents. Signed at the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, Bogota, Colombia, March 
30-May 2, 1948. 


iméricas. Monthly magazine. Annual subscription, 
$4; single copies, 35 cents. Articles on all aspects of 
life in the American republics. 


Chiefs of State and Cabinet Ministers of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 24 pp. (mimeo) 10 cents. 


Inter-American Study Kit. $3. Includes the latest 
issue of Américas, booklets on the OAS, its relation- 
ship with the UN and on each of the Latin American 
republics. 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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Booklets on each of the member states, on economic 
and social affairs, education, history, geography, 
travel, law and records of OAS conferences and 
treaties are among other available publications. 


Visual Materials: 


The Visual Arts Division of the Department of 
Cultural Affairs provides art exhibits, color slides, a 
film (see p. 45), filmstrips and kits of flags, maps and 
photographs on Latin America and aspects of life in 
individual countries on a free rental basis; borrowers 
must pay shipping expenses. The free 1960-1961 cata- 
log of Latin American Exhibits contains a complete 
annotated listing. OAS films on individual countries 
are available from the International Film Bureau Inc. 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Organization of American States. U.S. Department 
of State, Office of Public Services. 20 pp. Free. Descrip- 
tion of the Organization’s origin, structure, activities 
and achievements. 


Charter of the Organization of American States. 
U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations Report, 
8ist Congress. First Session, August 24, 1950. 19 pp. 
Free. Unanimously recommends ratification of the 
Charter, summarizes its main provisions, structure 
and relationship to the UN and includes a statement 
by former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 


United States-Latin American Relations: The Or- 
ganization of American States. Study No. 3 prepared 
at the request of the U.S. Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee on American Repub- 
lics Affairs by Northwestern University. December 
24, 1959. 87 pp. Free. An analysis of the present-day 
functioning of the OAS as seen in historical perspec- 
tive and proposals for U.S. policy toward OAS. 


Technical Assistance. Final Report of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, March 12, 
1957. 668 pp. Free in limited supply. Includes sec- 
tions on the technical assistance programs of OAS 
and U.S. technical assistance in Central and South 
America. 


Additional Readings 


The Organization of American States, José A. 
Mora. “International Organization,” Autumn 1960, 
Vol. 14, No. 4. World Peace Foundation. (forth- 
coming) 


The Santiago Conference. “External Affairs” (Can- 
adian), October 1959, Vol. II, No. 10. pp. 316-321. 
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Caribbean Commission (CC) 


MEMBERS: France, Netherlands, United Kingdom 
United States 


AGREEMENT SIGNED: October 30, 1946; effective date: 
August 6, 1948. 


Purpose and Activities 


An outgrowth of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission created in 1942, the Caribbean Commis- 
sion’s aim is to facilitate and foster the social and 
economic development of its members’ Caribbean 
territories. 

The Commission disseminates information on so- 
cial and economic development through publications, 
films, radio programs and a library. Conferences on 
agriculture, education, trade, industry, cooperatives, 
health and housing are convened from time to time 
so that technicians may discuss common problems 
and make recommendations to member governments. 
Technical assistance is provided by staff members of 
the Commission’s Secretariat and by experts assigned 
to it by national and international agencies such as 
UNESCO, FAO and the U.S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

The Commission is composed of 16 members—4 
appointed by each member government—and meets 
twice a year. It is an advisory body which can make 
recommendations to the countries it serves but cannot 
enforce their acceptance. Its two auxiliary bodies are: 
1) West Indian Conference, composed of Caribbean 
delegates who meet every other year to discuss mat- 
ters of common interest, and 2) Caribbean Research 
Council, composed of experts who provide technical 
and scientific advice to the Commission. 


New Caribbean Organization 


A Statute for a new Caribbean Organization to 
succeed the present Commission has been submitted 
to the member governments. The new Organization, 
which is expected to begin operation in 1961, will be 
composed of the non-self-governing territories and 
possessions rather than the administering . powers. 


Eligible for membership are the Republic of France 
for the Departments of French Guiana, Guadeloupe 
and Martinique; the Netherlands Antilles; Surinam; 
the Bahamas; British Guiana; British Honduras; Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands; the West Indies; Puerto Rico; and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Statute gives the Organization consultative and 
advisory powers and defines its areas of concern as 
those social, economic and cultural matters of com- 
mon interest in the Caribbean area. Its governing 
body will be the Caribbean Council, which will hold 
annual meetings and to which each member will be 
entitled to nominate one delegate. Headquarters will 
be in Puerto Rico. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


The University of Florida Press is the exclusive dis- 
tributor of Caribbean Commission publications in 
the U.S. Most of them are technical, dealing with 
trade, agriculture, industrial development, fisheries, 
education and other topics. A complete list can be 
obtained from the Press. The following general pub- 
lications are also available: 


Serving the Caribbean. 20 pp. A summary of the 
purpose, structure and activities of the Commission. 


The Caribbean, monthly magazine of the Commis- 
sion, suspended publication in April 1960. It is hoped 
that the new Caribbean Organization will publish a 
magazine of its own when it is formally established. 
Back issues of The Caribbean, containing articles on 
social and economic development, history and folk- 
lore of the Caribbean countries, are available at 20 
cents each. 


Additional Readings 


The Caribbean Commission, James A. Bough. “In- 
ternational Organization,” November 1949, Vol. 3, 
No. 4. World Peace Foundation. pp. 643-655. 


Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean, Annette 
Baker Fox, Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 272 pp. 





President-elect John F. Kennedy on Regional Cooperation: 


“The next President must . . 


. request the establishment, either multilateral, bilaterally or 


through the United Nations, of regional development plans, coordinating and stimulating the 
flow to those areas of long-term public and private capital, surplus food and technical assist- 
ance with special emphasis on assisting those countries to educate their citizens so that they 


can be prepared for self government.” 


(September 21, 1960) 


“We will have to work with both the Organization of American States and our European allies 
in order to promote collective action against communism in the Caribbean.” 


(October 21, 1960) 
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United Nations 


Economic Commission For Latin America (ECLA) 


MEMBERS: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, EI 
Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela 


ESTABLISHED: February 25, 1948 


HEADQUARTERS: Santiago, Chile 


Purpose and Activities 


Created by the UN Economic and Social Council, 
ECLA's major task is to assist in the development of 
coordinated policies to promote economic develop- 
ment in the Latin American region. Extensive surveys 
of economic conditions in the region as a whole and 
in individual countries, made soon after ECLA’s for- 
mation, led to the realization by member governments 
that the economic integration of Central America and 
a Latin American regional market might best solve 
their development problems. A substantial part of 
ECLA’s work now deals with these questions. 

The Commission meets once every two years, with 
a Committee of the Whole meeting in the alternate 
years, to review the progress of work in such fields 
as industry, energy, agriculture, trade, transport and 
technical assistance and to make recommendations to 
member governments. It submits an annual report 
to the UN Economic and Social Council. It is assisted 
by a secretariat which prepares research studies. 


Formation of Common Markets 


ECLA's two permanent bodies, described below, have 
been chiefly concerned with the establishment of 
Central and Latin American Common Markets: 


1) Central American Economic Cooperation Com- 
mittee (CCEE) , composed of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, was established 
in 1952. By 1958, CCEE had developed an Economic 
Integration Program whose targets are the establish- 
ment of a common market, integrated industrial 
development and coordination of agriculture and 
other basic sectors. A Multilateral Treaty on Free 
Trade and Central American Economic Integration 
was signed by the five members in June 1958 in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. It provides for gradual free 
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trade treatment for a selected list of products and 
contemplates other measures for trade liberalization 
that will eventually lead to a complete free trade 
area and customs union. 


2) Trade Committee was created in 1955 to inten- 
sify inter-Latin American trade. One of its subsidiary 
organs, the Working Group on the Regional Market, 
drew up proposals which led, in September 1959, to 
a Treaty Establishing a Free Trade Area and Insti- 
tuting the Latin American Free Trade Association. 
This treaty, signed in Montevideo, Uruguay by Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay, provides for the gradual elimination of 
“substantially” all tariffs and other trade restrictions 
among participants. The treaty will become operative 
when it is ratified by the legislatures of member 
nations. 


ECLA maintains a close working relationship with 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council of 
the OAS and cooperates with the UN Specialized 
Agencies and with the UN Economic Commissions 
for Europe, Asia and the Far East and Africa. 


United Nations Publications 


The following are available from International Doc- 
uments Service unless otherwise indicated: 


Cooperation for Economic Progress. 58 pp. 25 cents. 
Describes in detail the purpose, organization and 
activities of the Economic Commissions for Latin 
America, Europe, Asia and the Far East and Africa. 
includes a selected reading list of major publications 
issued by the commissions. 


Economic Commission for Latin America, Annual 
Report (24 May 1959-29 March 1960). Doc. No. 
E/3333. Economic and Social Council Official Records: 
Thirtieth Session, Supplement No. 4. 75 pp. 50 cents. 
An account of the work of ECLA and its permanent 
organs. Includes the text of the Treaty Establishing 
a Free Trade Area and Instituting the Latin Ameri- 
can Free Trade Association. 


Economic Bulletin for Latin America. Issued twice 
a year to supplement the Economic Survey of Latin 
America. September 1960 issue, 48 pp., 75 cents; De- 
cember 1960 issue, 88 pp., $1. Reviews current eco- 
nomic conditions and contains articles on subjects 
of special interest. (Order from UN Sales Section.) 


Report of the Central American Economic Coopera- 
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tion Committee (25 February 1957-10 June 1958). UN 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 58.I1.G.3. 
72 pp. 70 cents. Reviews activities of Committee in 
developing the Central American integration pro- 
gram, describes the technical assistance provided to 
the Committee under the UN Expanded Program 
and includes the text of the Multilateral Treaty on 
Free Trade and Central American Economic Integra- 
tion. The 1960 report of the Committee, Progress 
Toward Central American Integration, reviewing the 
most recent developments, is scheduled for publica- 
tion in English this winter (sales no. 60.1I.G.7, $1). 


The Latin American Common Market. 59.11.G.4. 
Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 146 pp. $1.25. Analysis 
of plans and reasons for the common market and the 
multilateral payments system and of the influence 


Asia 
and the 


Pacific Community 


of the common market on Latin American economic 
development. 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1959 will not 
be published in English this year. Other technical 
publications are listed in the free 1960 catalog of 
Books in Print and annual supplements, available 
free from the UN Office of Public Information. 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


Additional Readings 


For a Regional Market in Latin America, Galo 
Plaza. “Foreign Affairs,” July 1959, Vol. xxxvii, No. 
4. Council on Foreign Relations. pp. 607-616. 


Latin American Economic Cooperation. “External 
Affairs” (Canadian), April 1960, Vol. 12, No. 4, pp. 
576-577. 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 


MEMBERS: Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, United 
States 


TREATY SIGNED: September 8, 1954; effective date: 
February 19, 1955. 


HEADQUARTERS: Bangkok, Thailand 


Purpose and Activities 


SEATO is a defensive alliance through which its 
members cooperate to provide for their security 
against armed aggression and subversion in South- 
east Asia and to promote the economic progress and 
social well-being of their people. 

Member governments agree that, in the event of 
aggression against any of the parties, each would 
take action to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its own constitutional processes. The Treaty 
also extends protection to Cambodia, Laos and South 
Vietnam. SEATO has no military forces under its 





own command, but relies on the armed forces of its 
member nations. Members hold joint military exer- 
cises, coordinate their defense policies and conduct 
defense aid and training programs. 

In the economic field, SEATO research provides 
member governments with the information they need 
to plan their national development programs. Aid is 
given through bilateral agreements, such as that of 
the U.S., through the Colombo Plan and through the 
United Nations. SEATO also conducts its own eco- 
nomic projects, such as the establishment of a SEATO 
Graduate School of Engineering in Bangkok. 

Culturally, SEATO sponsors research fellowships, 
student scholarships and round tables of scholars. 
Members have also initiated bilateral cultural ex- 
change, training and scholarship programs. 


Structure 


The SEATO Council, composed of foreign minis- 
ters of the eight member countries, reviews the 
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progress of the organization and sets common SEATO 
policies. 

The SEATO Council Representatives, usually 
meeting once a month, carries on the overall political 
direction of SEATO affairs and controls the nonmili- 
tary activities of the organization when the Council 
is not in session. 

SEATO’s three expert committees meet periodically 
at headquarters to prepare reports for submission to 
the Council Representatives and then to member 
governments: 

1) Committee of Security Experts enables mem- 
bers to pool their knowledge and experience in deal- 
ing with communist subversion. 

2) Committee on Information, Cultural, Educa- 
tional and Labor Activities provides a forum for 
discussion and enables members to explain their 
needs for equipment, trained staff and_ technical 
assistance. 

3) Committee of Economic Experts studies and 
discusses economic matters for member governments. 

The Military Advisers Group directs and coordi- 
nates SEATO military activities and is responsible 
to the SEATO Council. 

The SEATO Secretariat-General collects informa- 
tion, prepares research studies and generally supports 
and coordinates the nonmilitary work of the organi- 
zation. 


Current Problems 


According to an editorial in The New York Times, 
“six years after the end of the war in Indochina 
which created the independent states of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia this strategically vital area con- 
tinues to shake under the impact of a Communist 
aggression that precipitates increasing internal strife. 
As the three states are now under protection of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the continued 
turmoil confronts this organization, and especially 
the United States as a key member of it, with dangers 


and problems matching those in Latin America and 
Africa.” 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 
U.S. Department of State 


In addition to distributing official SEATO publica- 
tions, the Department of State issues its own materials 
on the organization. The following are available free 
from the Office of Public Services unless otherwise 
indicated: 


SEATO, 1954-1959. 44 pp. An account of the his- 
torical background, structure and activities of SEATO. 
Includes the text of the SEATO Treaty. 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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Story of SEATO. 33 pp. Brief description of SEATO 
operations and the basic facts about each of the mem- 
ber countries. 


SEATO, First Annual Report of the Council Rep- 
resentatives, March 1956. 27 pp. Concludes that 
“substantial progress” has been made toward SEATO 
objectives. 


SEATO—The Second Year. 20 pp. Annual report 
of SEATO for 1956. States that “subversion . . . is 
the main threat we now face. To the identification 
of this threat, and its exposure, and to the develop- 
ment of counter-measures, SEATO has devoted much 
of its effort in 1956.” 


SEATO—Record of Progress, 1958-59. Fourth an- 
nual report. States that SEATO “continues to be 
an effective instrument to preserve peace in the Area 
covered by the Treaty.” 


Basic Documents Related to the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. 4 pp. Texts of the Treaty and 
the accompanying Pacific Charter and Protocol. 


Know Your SEATO Partner: Australia; New Zea- 
land. 4 pp. each. Leaflets giving basic facts on the 
two countries. 


What SEATO Means to the United States, G. 
Frederick Reinhard. Reprint from the “Department 
of State Bulletin,” March 23, 1959. Describes the 
background and accomplishments of SEATO, point- 
ing out that “SEATO has interrupted the Commu- 
nists’ military march in the Far East” and that “it is 
in the interest of the U.S. that the people of South- 
east Asia succeed in their present efforts to develop 
their countries in freedom.” 


U.S. Department of State Bulletin, June 20, 1960. 
Available from the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
27 pp. 25 cents. Contains the text of a welcoming 
address by Vice President Nixon and remarks by 
Secretary of State Herter and President Eisenhower 
made at the sixth annual meeting of the SEATO 
Council in Washington, May 31-June 2, 1960. Also 
includes the text of the communiqué on the Council’s 
review of SEATO’s activities issued at the close of 
the meeting. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 83rd 
Congress, Second Session, January 25, 1955. 19 pp. 
Free. Recommends ratification of the Treaty, summar- 
izes the Treaty’s provisions, describes the differences 
between the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
SEATO and discusses SEATO’s relationship to the 
UN. Includes text of the Treaty. 
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The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
83rd Congress, Second Session, November 11, 1954. 
40 pp. Free. Statements by the late Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and by Admiral Arthur C. Davis, 
Director, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, Office, 
Secretary of Defense. 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
83rd Congress, Second Session, January 19, 1955. 24 
pp. Free. Statements by the American Political Action 
Committee, the American China Policy Association, 
the American Peace Crusade and Senator Arthur 
Watkins of Utah. 


New Zealand Embassy 


New Zealand and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation. 1959. 2 pp. (mimeo). Free. Brief account of 
the reasons for SEATO’s formation and its structure. 


The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization: State- 


Colombo Plan 


MEMBERS IN THE AREA: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Federation of Malaya, India, Indonesia, Laos, Philip- 
pines, Sarawak (British), Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam 


MEMBERS OUTSIDE THE AREA: Australia, Canada, 
Japan, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States. 


CONCEIVED: January 1950 


HEADQUARTERS: Colombo, Ceylon 


Purpose 


The Colombo Plan is the name given to the co- 
operative effort which countries of South and South- 
east Asia, helped by countries outside the region, are 
making to develop their economies and raise the 
living standards of their people. “It is the sum of 
the development programs of the Asian countries 
which are members of the Plan, and of the other 
member countries.” Its full title is the Colombo Plan 
for Cooperative Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia. 

The idea was conceived at a meeting of the foreign 
ministers of Commonwealth countries in Colombo, 
Ceylon, in 1950, where a Consultative Committee 
was established to recommend steps to further eco- 
nomic development. 


ments on New Zealand Policy. 1954-1956. 9 pp. 
(mimeo). Free. Statements by New Zealand’s Prime 
Minister and Minister of External Affairs on SEATO's 
purposes and accomplishments. Points out that New 
Zealand “is prepared to take her fair share of the 
responsibility for collective action to resist aggression 
and to maintain peace and security.” 


See p. 45 for film. 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


Additional Readings 


Australia and SEATO, George Modelski. “Interna- 
tional Organization,” Summer 1960, Vol. xiv, No. 3. 
World Peace Foundation. pp. 429-438. 


A Political Re-examination of SEATO, W. Mac- 
mahon Ball. “International Organization,” Winter 
1958, Vol. 12, No. 1. World Peace Foundation. pp. 
17-25. 


Thailand: Indonesian Rebels and SEATO. “East- 
ern World” (British) , July 1960, Vol. 14, No. 7. p. 26. 


The Colombo Plan which resulted contained the 
six-year development programs of the Commonwealth 
countries in the area, identified some of their prob- 
lems, and indicated ways in which external assistance 
could help in their development. Non-Commonwealth 
countries within ‘and outside the region accepted 
invitations to join in this cooperative effort, and the 
present membership was attained. The Plan, intended 
originally to last until June 1957, has since been 
extended to 1966, with provisions for a meeting to 
arrange for further extension. 


Activities 


The Colombo Plan is bilateral in operation, since 
each nation prepares its own development plan, and 
negotiations for assistance are conducted directly be- 
tween the donor and the receiving country. Countries 
within the region, such as India, as well as those 
outside it, also provide aid to members. 

Colombo Plan members in the area receive both 
economic aid and technical assistance. Capital aid 
takes the form of grants and loans for national devel- 
opment projects. Technical assistance, provided un- 
der the Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation Scheme, 
consists of specialized equipment, including machin- 
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ery, farm equipment, transport vehicles and laboratory 
equipment; the services of experts and technicians in 
agriculture, industry, energy and welfare activities; 
and the training of students from the area in advanced 
technology. Commodities, including food grains, fer- 
tilizers and consumer goods are also supplied. 


Structure 


\ multilateral approach to the development of 
the Colombo Plan countries is provided through the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the principal 
organ of the Plan. Composed of representatives of 
member governments and meeting once a year, it 
reviews the progress and problems of development 
in member countries, and suggests ways in which 
cooperative assistance can be promoted. The Colombo 
Plan Council for Technical Cooperation in South 
and Southeast Asia supervises and coordinates the 
operations of the Technical Cooperation Scheme and 
disseminates information on the Plan. It is assisted 
by the Colombo Plan Bureau. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCES 


Official Colombo Plan publications are available 
from the U.S. Department of State and the British 
Information Services and are contained in the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs Study Kit (see 
below) . 


U.S. Department of State 
(Office of Public Services) 


The Colombo Plan What It Is How It 
Works. 11 pp. Free. Questions and answers on the 
operations and accomplishments of the Plan. 


The Sixth Year: Progress of the Colombo Plan, 
1957. 88 pp. Free. An abridged version of the Con 
sultative Committee’s report on economic progress 
in the area as a whole and in individual countries. 
States that “during 1956 both agricultural and indus- 
trial production increased in the area and a significant 
increase in development activity was noticeable.” 


The Seventh Year: Progress of the Colombo Plan, 
1958. 96 pp. Free. Abridged version of the Consulta- 
tive Committee's report, stating that “in 1957 sig- 
nificant progress continued to be made in furthering 
the economic development of South and Southeast 
Asia” but that the rate of progress was less than in 
previous years because of adverse weather conditions, 
inflationary pressures, heavy imports and the slow- 
down of industrial activity in Europe and America. 


The Colombo Plan. Monthly newsletter. Free. Re- 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46 
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ports on the progress of the Plan and aspects of 
economic development in the region as a whole and 
in individual countries. 


British Information Services 


The Colombo Plan, Eighth Annual Report of the 
Consultative Committee, November 1959. 208 pp. 
$1.79 prepaid. Reviews economic progress in the 
area as a whole, describes the development of mem- 
ber countries and summarizes the aid granted by 
donor countries. States that “there was a quickened 
pace of economic activity in the Colombo Plan area 
during the past year” and that “the Colombo Plan 
has become a symbol of the economic aspirations of 
hundreds of millions of people.” 


The Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation Scheme. 
Report for 1958-59 by the Council for Technical 
Cooperation in South and Southeast Asia. 68 pp. 
68 cents prepaid. Appraises the value of the Scheme 
and describes technical cooperation in various fields 
of development. States that the Scheme “is proving 
to be a remarkably successful means of helping to 
raise living standards in the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia as well as an outstanding example 
of fruitful cooperation between nations.” 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs 


Canada and Underdeveloped Areas. Study Kit #7, 
$1. Contains Canadian Government reports on its 
participation in international assistance programs, 
including the Colombo Plan, and several Colombo 
Plan publications: Progress of the Colombo Plan, 
1959; The Colombo Plan, Facts and Figures; Change 
in Asia; and two issues of the Colombo Plan news- 
letter. Includes a study guide with discussion ques- 
tions and a reading list. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Embassy 


The Colombo Plan. Reprinted from “External Af- 
fairs,” September 1954. 13 pp. Free. Describes the 
Plan’s origin and operation. States that the Plan 
“has brought an increasingly large number of west- 
erners and Asians together and enabled them to learn 
more of each others’ ways of thinking and working.” 
Includes a map of the Plan area. 


Canada and the Colombo Plan. Reprinted from 
“External Affairs,” June-July 1957. 9 pp. Free. Sum- 
marizes the structure of the Plan and Canada’s capital 
and technical assistance to projects proposed by reci- 
pient countries. 


Canada and Ceylon. No. 59/12. 4 pp. (mimeo). 
Free. Speech by Prime Minister J. G. Diefenbaker, 
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November 26, 1958. Outlines the need for economic 
cooperation under the Plan. 


A New Concept of the Commonwealth. No. 59/13. 
5 pp. (mimeo). Free. Speech by Prime Minister J. 
G. Diefenbaker, November 28, 1958. Affirms Canada’s 
belief that through Colombo Plan aid “we do our 
part for the building of that strength and that unity 
which must be characteristic of the Commonwealth.” 


Canada and the Colombo Plan. No. 103. 1959. 
5 pp. (mimeo). Free. Describes the philosophy be- 
hind Canada’s participation in the Plan, its monetary 
and technical assistance, and lists some of the most 
important projects in which it has participated. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 


The Colombo Plan. Press Release No. 8/59. 12 pp. 
(mimeo). Free. Address by the Australian Ambas- 
sador to the U.S., Howard Beale, March 6, 1959. 
Describes the background and operations of the Plan 
and Australia’s role in it. Points out that Australia 
has a special interest in the Plan because it is “geo- 
graphically part of Asia, and therefore [has] a deep 
and continuing interest in the prosperity and welfare 
of [its] . . . people” and because “Australia herself 
has experienced many of the problems with which 
the new nations of South and Southeast Asia are 
grappling.” 


New Zealand Embassy 


New Zealand and the Colombo Plan. Extract from 
1959 New Zealand Official Year Book. 2 pp. (mimeo) . 
Free. Summarizes New Zealand’s capital assistance 
grants and technical assistance under the Plan. 


New Zealand and the Colombo Plan. April 1960. 
2 pp. (mimeo). Free. Up-to-date figures on capital 
and technical aid. 


See section on Speaker Sources. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Colombo Plan Consultative Meeting, 1959. “Cur- 
rent Notes on International Affairs,” (Australian) , 
November 1959, Vol. 30, No. 11. pp. 605-616. - 


Colombo Plan Conference in Jogjakarta. “External 


Affairs,” (Canadian) , January 1960, Vol. 12, No. 1. 
pp. 456-459. 


British Technical Aid for South and Southeast Asia, 
V. S. Swaminathan. “British Affairs,” March 1960, 
Vol. 4, No. 1. pp. 16-20. 


The United States and the Colombo Plan, Harry 
F. Bangberg. “India Quarterly,” April-June 1959, Vol. 
15, No. 2. Indian Council on World Affairs. pp. 130- 
141. 


South Pacific Commission (SPC) 


MEMBERS: Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom, United States. 


TREATY SIGNED: February 6, 1947; effective date, July 
29, 1948 


HEADQUARTERS: Nouméa, New Caledonia 


Purpose and Activities 


The South Pacific Commission facilitates closer co- 
operation among the six governments administering 
non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific. 
SPC covers an area south of the Equator and east 
from Netherlands New Guinea. Since 1951 Guam 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, both 
located north of the Equator, are also included. 
Each member government establishes its own pro- 
grams of economic and social development in the 
territories under its administration. The role of the 
Commission is to bring these governments together 
for study and research on problems common to the 
region, to provide expert advice and assistance and to 
disseminate technical information. The program of 
the SPC includes long-term health, education and 
social development projects, research and technical 
assistance in the fields of agriculture, fisheries and the 
control of tuberculosis and mosquito-borne diseases. 


Structure 


The Commission, composed of two commissioners 
from each government, meets annually at its head- 
quarters in New Caledonia. The Research Council, 
which includes outstanding authorities in SPC re- 
search areas, meets once a year. Four Research Coun- 
cil members, the Deputy Chairman and Officers for 
Health, Economic Development and Social Develop- 
ment, are employed on a full-time basis. The Confer- 
ence of the SPC is composed of representative inhabi- 
tants of the non-self-governing territories who meet 
every three years to exchange ideas and solutions on 
common problems. 


Publications 


South Pacific Commission: Report for the Year 
1958. Available in limited supply from the New 
Zealand Embassy. 20 pp. Free. Describes the founda- 
tion of the Commission, its structure, and the prin- 
cipal events and activities of the SPC during 1958. 


Regional Cooperation in the South Pacific: Twelve 
Years of the South Pacific Commission, Norman J. 
Padelford. “International Organization,” Summer 
1959, Vol. 13, No. 3. pp. 380-393. 


Regionalism in the South Pacific, Dean McHenry. 
“World Affairs Quarterly,” January 1956. pp. 378-386. 
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ANZUS 


MEMBERS: Australia, New Zealand, United States 


TREATY SIGNED 
April 29, 1952 


September 1, 1951; effective date, 


Purpose and Activities 


Anzus is a collective defense agreement whereby each 
party “recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific 
\rea on any of the Parties would be dangerous to its 
own peace and safety and declares that it would act 
to meet the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.” 

The Anzus Council, composed of the Foreign Min- 


United Nations 


isters (or their Deputies), meets in closed session at 
any time, normally once a year. There are no perma- 
nent headquarters or staff. Each government appoints 
a Military Representative accredited to the Council. 
Meetings of the Military Representatives are decided 
by the Council. 


The following articles are concerned with ANZUS: 


Anzus: Seven Years After, James O'Sullivan. “For- 
eign Service Journal,” March 1958, Vol. 35, No. 3. 
p- 5. 


The Exclusion of the United Kingdom from the 
Anzus Pact, Dean A. McHenry and Edward H. Rosen- 
crance. “International Organization,” Summer 1958, 
Vol 12, No. 3. pp. 320-329. 


Economic Commission For Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 


MEMBERS: Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China, Federation of Malaya, France, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, Nepal, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, Vietnam. 
\ssociate members: Brunei, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
North Borneo and Sarawak. 


ESTABLISHED: March 28, 1947 


HEADQUARTERS: Bangkok, Thailand 


Purpose and Activities 


ECAFE is an organization of the countries belonging 
to or having interests in the region, created by the 
UN Economic and Social Council for the purpose of 
furthering measures leading to the economic devel- 
opment of the region. ECAFE deals with practically 
all important branches of Asian economic life: eco- 
nomic development and planning, economic research, 
finance, inland transport and communications, flood 
control and the development of water resources, de- 
velopment of industries and mineral resources, trade, 
housing and certain social aspects of economic de- 
velopment. 

ECAFE carries out its work through meetings and 
seminars, research and studies. It makes recommenda- 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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tions for governmental and intergovernmental action, 
renders advisory services to governments on request 
and assists the Economic and Social Council in carry- 
ing out technical assistance programs in the area. In 
collaboration with the UN Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations, it has also provided facilities 
for seminars, training centers and group visits of 
Asian experts to foreign countries. 

ECAFE’s activities “are directed toward helping 
governments to help themselves. They have developed 
more and more from study and research—though these 
continue to be an important part of its activities— 
to concrete action.” Among its achievements are the 
preparation of the first regional geological map and 
the establishment of housing centers and trade pro- 
motion training centers. One of its most ambitious 
projects is the development of the lower Mekong 
River basin, shared by Cambodia, Laos, Thailand 
and Vietnam. ECAFE was instrumental in bringing 
these countries together, surveying the area and 
making recommendations for projects, securing back- 
ing from other countries and gaining the support of 
other international agencies. 


Structure 


The Commission’s annual sessions, sometimes called 
“an economic parliament of Asia,” are attended by 
high-ranking government officials and other experts. 
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They discuss the economic situation in the area and 
submit an annual report on their program to the 
Economic and Social Council. The Commission is 
assisted by a secretariat and by three Standing Com- 
mittees—Committee on Industry and Natural Re- 
sources, Committee on Trade, and Inland Transport 
and Communications Committee. Research and stu- 
dies are also conducted by subcommittees, working 
parties and conferences. 

ECAFE cooperates with the UN Specialized Agen- 
cies and with the UN Economic Commissions for 
Europe, Latin America and Africa. 


United Nations Publications 


The publications listed below are available from 
International Documents Service unless otherwise in- 
dicated: 


Cooperation for Economic Progress. 58 pp. 25 cents. 
Describes in detail the purpose, organization and 
activities of the Economic Commissions for Asia and 
the Far East, Europe, Latin America and Africa. 
Includes a selected reading list of major publications 
issued by the commissions. 


Helping Economic Development in Asia and the 
Far East. 52 pp. 25 cents. Description of ECAFE’s 


The Middle East 


League of Arab States 


MEMBERS: Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, 
Yemen. Observer: Algeria 


CONVENTION SIGNED: March 22, 1945 


HEADQUARTERS: Cairo, United Arab Republic 


Purpose and Activities 


An organization of sovereign Arab States, the Arab 
League aims to strengthen the ties between Arab 
states and, in the words of the charter, “to direct 
their efforts toward the common good of all the Arab 
countries, the improvement of their status, the sec- 
urity of their future, the realization of their aspira- 
tions and goals.” In accordance with these aims, the 
Charter requires members to settle any disputes 


purpose and examples of its work in all phases of 
economic activity. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Annual Report (20 March 1959-21 March 1960). Doc. 
No. E/3340. Economic and Social Council Official 
Records: Thirtieth Session, Supplement No. 2. 77 
pp. $1. Account of the activities of ECAFE’s subsid- 
iary bodies, its relations with UN Specialized Agen- 
cies, the proceedings of the Commission’s annual 
session, and a list of projects for the coming year. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1959. 
60.11.F.1. 178 pp. $3. Study of the economic situation 
in the area, with a review of current developments 
in the region as a whole and a special review of for- 
eign trade of the primary exporting countries of Asia. 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Issued 
three times a year to supplement the Economic Sur- 
vey. Annual subscription for Bulletin and Survey, 
$4; single copies of Bulletin, 50 cents. Articles on 
subjects of current interest and a compendium of 
Asian economic statistics. (Order from UN Sales Sec- 
tion.) 


Technical publications are listed in the 1960 cata- 
log of Books in Print and annual supplements, avail- 
able free from the UN Office of Public Information. 


among themselves by peaceful means and to coordi- 
nate their policies to safeguard their independence. 
The Charter also calls for cooperation on economic 
and financial affairs, communications, cultural and 
social affairs and on problems of nationality, pass- 
ports, extradition of criminals and health. 

A Joint Defense and Economic Cooperation Treaty 
signed in 1951-1952 by six member states provides for 
concerted action in the event of attack. The treaty 
created a Joint Defense Council and an Economic 
Council which cooperate with the Council of the 
Arab League. The Economic Council is responsible 
for two conventions facilitating trade and the trans- 
fer of capital between member states. 

In 1957 seven League members established the Arab 
Financial Institution for Economic Development 
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(Arab Bank) which encourages economic develop- 
ment in all Arab countries through private and 
public projects. 


Structure 


The supreme body of the League is the Council, 
composed of representatives of all member states, 
each state having a single vote. The Council is re- 
sponsible for the realization of League aims and is 
authorized to obtain mediation of disputes between 
members. In certain circumstances, a unanimous de- 
cision in the Council automatically binds member 
states. 

Special committees investigate matters within their 
competence and draft agreements to submit first to 
the Council and, finally, to the member states. Com- 
mittees are currently working on such problems as 
the unification of educational systems, social weltare, 
juvenile delinquency and the unification of legal 
terms and laws in Arab countries. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION SOURCE 


Arab Information Center 


Ihe Center supplies information on the Arab League 
and its member states. It distributes free posters, 
maps and studies, maintains a reference library open 
to the public and provides speakers (p. 44). The 
following publications on the Arab League are avail 
able free from the Center: 


The Alexandria Protocol; Pact of the League of 
Arab States; Joint Defense and Economic Coopera- 
tion Treaty between the States of the Arab League. 
37 pp. Official English texts as filed with the U‘S. 
Department of Justice. 


The Arab Financial Institution for Economic De 
velopment. 1958. 24 pp. The pamphlet explains how 


Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 


MEMBERS: Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, United Kingdom. 
Observer: United States 


CONVENTION SIGNED: February 24, 1955 


HEADQUARTERS: Ankara, Turkey 


Purpose and Activities 


Originally known as the Baghdad Pact, a new name 
was chosen in 1959 when Iraq withdrew its member- 


Addresses of all sources, see page 46. 
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the Arab Bank was conceived in the Economic Coun- 
cil of the League. Includes text of agreement estab- 
lishing the Bank. 


The Arab World. April, 1959. 19 pp. Special issue 
of the League's official monthly magazine published 
for the League’s fourteenth anniversary. Covers de- 
velopment, structure, aims, problems and accomplish- 
ments of the Arab League. Contains structural chart 
of the organization and texts of the Alexandria 
Protocol, Pact of the League of Arab States and the 
Joint Defense and Economic Cooperation Treaty. 


The League of Arab States: its activities and the 
issues that confront it, H. E. Abdel Khalek Hassouna. 
20 pp. Text of a lecture by the Secretary-General of 
the League given in May 1960 to the Mission of the 
Canadian College of National Defense. Explains 
\rab attitudes on problems in Palestine, Algeria and 
Southern Arabia. Provides a “bird’s eye view of the 
League of Arab States, its activities and the issues 
that have confronted it during the 15 years of its 
existence.” 


The League of Arab States: its origins, purposes, 
structure and activities. 48 pp. Published in 1960 
for the League’s fifteenth anniversary .Reviews League 
accomplishments, describes member countries and 
outlines major political issues, including the Pales 
tine Problem, the Algerian Question and_ British 
Colonialism in Southern Arabia. A structural chart 
of the League shows the relationship of councils, 
committees, secretariat, bureaus, and other organs. 


Additional Readings 


The Arab League: Its Primary Mission. “Indo 
Arab World,” May 1960, Vol. 6, No. 5. pp. 40-41. 


The League of Arab States. “External Affairs” 
(Canadian), November 1959, Vol. 11, No. 11. pp. 
363-365. 


ship following a revolution establishing a neutralist 
government. CENTO is a regional security alliance, 
formed as a united defense against Soviet penetration 
in the Middle East. The U.S. has maintained direct 
liaison with the organization since 1956. The regional 
members, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey, receive military 
and economic assistance from the United States as a 
result of bilateral agreements signed in 1959. 
Under its economic and social development pro- 
grams, CENTO operates a technical assistance pro- 
gram in the fields of health, vocational training, 
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agriculture and exploitation of natural resources. 
CENTO has undertaken the construction of an 
integrated regional road system and the linking of 
national railway systems. In 1959 CENTO opened an 
Institute of Nuclear Science at Tehran University. 


Structure 


The Council meets on ministerial levels once or twice 
a year, and at deputy levels twice a month. The 
United States is represented at meetings on both 
levels by an observer who may participate fully in 
discussions. The Military Committee makes recom- 
mendations to the Council on matters of military 
security. The Economic Committee studies and re- 
ports on joint economic cooperation. 


The following publications are concerned with 
CENTO’s activities: 


Africa 





And Now CTO. “The Economist,” August 22, 
1959, Vol. 192, No. 6052. pp. 514-515. 


Defense of the Middle East, John Campbell. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1960. 392 pp. $1.75. (paperbound.) 
Council of Foreign Relations’ Director of Political 
Studies surveys American policies in the Middle East 
and obstacles to their realization. Includes a chapter 
on the origins of the Baghdad Pact, or CENTO, and 
its “serious deficiencies as a principal instrument of 
policy. (Order from Intercom. Use enclosed 
form.) 


Department of State Bulletin, May 16, 1960. Avail- 
able from U.S. Government Printing Office. 35 pp. 
25 cents. Pages 801-803 contain the text of remarks 
made by Secretary of State Christian Herter at the 
eighth session of the Ministerial Council of the Cen 
tral Treaty Organization, April 28-30, and the final 
communiqué reporting on the Council’s discussions. 


Commission For Technical Cooperation in Africa 


South of the Sahara (CCTA) 


MEMBERS: (as of June 1960) Belgium, Cameroon, 
Congo, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
France, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED: January 1950; CCTA Agreement signed: 
January 18, 1954 


HEADQUARTERS: Lagos, Nigeria 


Purpose and Activities 


CCTA was established to ensure technical coopera- 
tion, mutual aid and joint action among member 
governments. In the past few years, it “has moved 
forward from the stage of being a colonial organiza- 
tion to that of constituting a regional association of 
\frican countries.” Through CCTA, member govern- 
ments are able to draw upon the experiences and 
experts of other African countries as well as upon 
the scientific and technical studies of European 
experts. 
CCTA operates by means of four methods: 
|) It holds technical meetings of government 


representatives or technical experts to compare ex- 


periences, prepare advanced technical studies for 
circulation among African experts, and adopt recom- 
mendations and reports for submission to membet 
governments. 


2) It provides for regular exchanges of technical 
information through its permanent bureaux, such 
as the Inter-African Soils Bureau and the _ Inter- 
African Bureau for Animal Health. 


3) It arranges the loan of experts from one coun- 
try to another and the provision of training facilities 
to nationals of other countries. This is done through 
its associated organization, the Foundation for Mu- 
tual Assistance in Africa (FAMA). Member govern- 
ments submit requests for assistance or training to 
FAMA, which discovers a suitable donor country or 
expert and facilitates bilateral arrangements between 
donor and recipient. 


4) It coordinates projects planned jointly by mem- 
ber governments. 

CCTA’s scientific arm is the Scientific Council for 
Africa South of the Sahara (CSA), established in 
1950 to further the application of science to the solu- 


4) 


tion of African problems. Composed of 16 scientists 
specializing in work relating to Africa, it advises 
CCTA, prepares projects, and calls the attention of 
member governments to impending problems and 
new fields of scientific study and teaching. 

CCTA also administers the Inter-African Research 
Fund, which conducts joint research and technical 
projects, and the Inter-African Foundation for the 
Exchange of Scientists and Technicians. 

CCTA member government representatives meet 
once a year to examine its programs and submit 
recommendations and conclusions to their govern- 
ments. Staff members of CCTA’s Secretariat in Africa 
not only perform administrative functions but also 
travel throughout the area to ascertain the needs and 
possibilities of inter-African cooperation in scientific 
and technical fields and bring this knowledge to the 
attention of member governments. They also main- 


Conference of Independent African 


At the First Conference of Independent African 
States, held in Accra, Ghana in April 1958, the 
delegates, “convinced that a machinery for consulta- 
tion and cooperation is essential,” agreed to hold a 
Conference of Independent African States at least 
once every two years. Permanent representatives of 
participating governments at the United Nations 
were empowered to serve as the informal permanent 
machinery, coordinating all matters of common con- 
cern and examining and making recommendations 
on practical steps to implement Conference decisions. 


First Meeting 


The Accra Conference was attended by Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
and the United Arab Republic. Among resolutions 
passed were those which 1) called for close political, 
economic and cultural cooperation among African 
nations; 2) called on the colonial powers to set 
definite dates for granting independence to their 
African colonies; and 3) recognized the right of the 
Algerians to independence and self-determination. 


Second Meeting 


The Second Conference of Independent African 
States was held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in June 
1960. The original member nations were joined by 
Cameroon, Guinea and Togo, and by the nations 
whose dates for independence had been definitely 
fixed—Nigeria, Federation of Mali, Madagascar, Sierra 
Leone and Somalia. The Provisional Government of 
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tain continuous liaison with the UN Specialized 
Agencies working in Africa. 


Official Information Source 


The CCTA Publications Bureau in London, England, 
distributes the following materials: 


Inter-African Cooperation. Publication No. 60. 40 
pp. Free. Describes the purpose, method of operation 
and specific projects conducted by the permanent 
Bureaux. Includes photographs. 


CCTA/CSA—FAMA Folder. Free. Brief outline 
of the purposes and methods of operation of the 
organizations. 


Current List of Publications. 3 pp. (mimeo) . Lists 
CCTA technical reports. 


States 


Algeria was a participant in the deliberations. 

The events and advances that took place since the 
first Conference had, according to an Ethiopian re- 
port, “caused the Independent African States Con- 
ference to emerge as the top level policy planning 
body in Africa.” Among resolutions passed were those 
1) condemning France’s policy of continuing to use 
the Sahara as a testing ground for nuclear devices; 
2) inviting France and the Provisional Government 
of the Algerian Republic to negotiate and reach an 
agreement on implementation of the right of self- 
determination of the Algerian people; and 3) rec- 
ommending the establishment of a Council for 
African Economic Cooperation, a joint African De- 
velopment Bank and African Commercial Bank. 


OFFICIAL CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Declarations and Resolutions of the First Confe: 
ence of Independent African States. 19 pp. (mimeo). 
Limited supply free. Ghana Mission to the UN. 


Resolutions Passed by the Second Independent 
African States Conference at Addis Ababa. 12 pp. 
(mimeo). Available free in limited supply from the 
Ghana Mission to the UN and from INTERCOM. 


Second Conference of Independent African States. 
144 pp., illustrated. Available free in very limited 
supply to educational institutions and organizations 
from the Ethiopian Mission to the UN. An account 
of the historical background of the Conference, brief 
information about each participating country, and 
texts of speeches and resolutions. 
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United Nations 


Economic Commission For Africa (ECA) 


MEMBERS: (as of second session, January 1960) 
Belgium, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Guinea, Italy, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, 
Tunisia, Union of South Africa, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom. Associate members: Bel- 
gian Congo, Federation of Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya 
and Zanzibar, Ruanda-Urundi, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Somaliland Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda. 


ESTABLISHED: April 29, 1958 


HEADQUARTERS: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Purpose and Activities 


ECA was created by the UN Economic and Social 
Council to promote and facilitate concerted action 
for the economic development of Africa. It is author- 
ized to undertake or sponsor investigations, research 
and studies of economic and technological problems 
and developments and to collect, evaluate and dis- 
seminate relevant economic, technological and statis- 
tical information. The Commission may also provide 
advisory services to member nations on request. ECA 
is the first UN regional commission whose terms of 
reference specifically authorize it to deal with the 
social aspects of economic development and the in- 
terrelationship of economic and social factors. 

The Commission has placed special emphasis on 
the collection of economic and social statistics and 
has initiated a long-term program of statistical devel- 
opment to provide the basis for future economic and 
social programs. 

The Commission holds annual meetings at which 
it reviews work done and plans future action. It sub- 


mits an annual report to the UN Economic and 
Social Council and cooperates with UN Specialized 
Agencies working in Africa. ECA has a Secretariat 
but has not yet established standing subsidiary bodies. 


United Nations Publications 


The publications listed below are available from 
International Documents Service. 


Cooperation for Economic Progress. 58 pp. 25 
cents. Describes in detail the purpose, organization 
and activities of the Economic Commission for Africa, 
Europe, Asia and the Far East, and Latin America. 
Includes a selected reading list of major publications 
issued by the commissions. 


Economic Commission for Africa, Annual Report 
(7 January 1959-6 February 1960). Doc. No. 3/3320. 
Economic and Social Council Official Records: Thir- 
tieth Session, Supplement No. 10. 42 pp. 50 cents. 
A summary of work done, relations with UN Special- 
ized Agencies, an account of the proceedings of the 
Commission’s second annual session and the program 
of work for 1960-1961. 


Economic Survey of Africa Since 1950. 59.11.K.1. 
248 pp. $3. Ten-year survey of economic develop- 
ments and trends in African countries and an analysis 
of their main causes and effects on the African econ- 
omies. 


Technical publications are listed in the 1960 cata- 
log of Books in Print and annual supplements, 
available free from the UN Office of Public Infor- 
mation. 





CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, Chapter Vill, Article 52, Regional Arrangements 





1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with such matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action, provided that such arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent with the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations. 


2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements or constituting such agencies shall 


make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies before referring them to the Security Council. 


> 


3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies either on the initiative of the states concerned or 
by reference from the Security Council. 


4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35. 
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Periodicals 


U.S. Department of State Bulletin. Weekly publica- 
tion of the Office of Public Services, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. Available from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. $8.50 per year; single copy, 25 cents. Re- 
ports on official U.S. participation in international 
regional organizations. Includes selected press releases 
on foreign policy, statements made by the President 
and officers of the Department of State, articles on 
various phases of international affairs and _ bibilio- 
graphic references. 


International Associations. Monthly publication of 
the Union of International Associations. $5 per year, 
single copy, 50 cents. Written in English and French, 
the magazine reports on the activities of international 
nongovernmental organizations and their meetings. 
Also includes a calendar of events and reports on 
recent developments in the major intergovernmental 
organizations for the benefit of NGO’s. 


International Organization. Quarterly publication of 
the World Peace Foundation. $5 per year; single 
copy, $1.50. Summarizes the activities of intergov- 
ernmental organizations and contains articles on 
selected developments in the field of international 
organization. Includes an up-to-the-minute _biblio- 
graphy of secondary materials. 


Yearbook of International Organizations. Published 
by the Union of International Associations. Seventh 
edition, 1958-1959, out of print; available in libraries. 
Contains essential data on 1,209 international or- 
ganizations (140 governmental and 1,060 nongovern- 
mental). Information on each organization includes 
aims, members, structure, officers, finance, activities 
and publications. (Yearbook is published alternately in 
English and French. 1960-61 French edition available.) 


Speaker Sources 


Arab Information Center, 120 East 56 Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. Supplies speakers from its own staff 
as well as officials of individual Arab consulates, 
embassies and delegations to the UN. No fee is 
charged, but travel expenses must be paid by host 
organization. 


European Community Information Service, 236 South 
ern Building, Washington 5, D.C. Arranges for its 
staff members, guest lecturers and visitors from Eu- 
rope to speak on the economic and political aspects 
and prospects of the European Community. No fee 


\cldvesses of all sources, see page 46 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


Economic World. August-September 1960, Vol 2, No. 
8 and 9. The publisher, Committee for International 
Economic Growth, will supply free copies of the 
August-September 1960 issue which contains an up- 
to-date map of regional groups for trade, aid and 
development. Also includes resumé of the purpose 
and activities of 14 regional economic groups in the 
free world. 


International Economic Organization and Terms 
Glossary. United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 26 pp. 30 cents. Identifies 
intergovernmental bodies and internationally organ- 
ized associations of major importance as well as terms 
that are frequently referred to in discussions of inter- 
national affairs. 


Regional Economic Integration as an Element of the 
United States Foreign Policy, Ben T. Moore. Available 
from the Committee for a National Trade Policy. 12 
pp. (mimeo). Free. Text of a speech made by the 
Associate Director of the Twentieth Century Fund at 
the Committee’s Conference on Trade Policy, January 
27-28, 1960. He analyzes the emphasis which should 
be given to regional programs and institutions, as 
compared with multilateral, the contribution of re- 
gional arrangements to the solution of the free 
world’s economic problems, and U.S. policy toward 
regional economic integration. 


United States Collective Defense Arrangements. U.S. 
Department of State, Office of Public Services. 1 p. 
Free. Map showing participants in U.S. collective 
defense arrangements with annotations on the eight 
defense treaty organizations. 


required. Groups should provide local hospitality. 
Direct requests to Mr. Leonard B. Tennyson, Director. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Headquarters o! 
the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic (SAC 
LANT), Norfolk 11, Virginia. Has an international 
briefing team composed of a mixed group of eight 
U.S. and non-US. officers. Favorable consideration ol 
a request for the team depends largely upon the size 
and composition of the audience and whether or not 
the requesting organization is prepared to underwrite 
certain of the expenses incident to the team’s ap- 
pearance. Direct requests to Chief of Public Informa- 
tion. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Military Com- 
mittee, Room 1 E 929, The Pentagon, Washington 
25, D.C. Supplies speakers from the International 
Secretariat and staffs of individual national delega- 
tions as available and appropriate. Requests should 
specify size and composition of audience, its specific 
areas of interest, previous speakers, etc. Incidental 
expenses usually assumed by host organization. Direct 
requests to the Public Affairs Advisor. 


Organization of American States, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. Provides speakers to or- 
ganizations and educational institutions on all aspects 
of OAS activities. Requests should be made at least 
six weeks or longer in advance. While speakers do 
not receive any fee, all expenses such as transportation 
and lodging accommodations must be met by the in- 
viting organization. Direct requests to the Division 
of General Information. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Occasionally supplies speakers on the economic co- 
operation of the Western European countries. No fee 
is required. Direct requests to Head of Mission. 


United Nations, Speakers and Briefings Unit, Office 
of Public Information—Visitor’s Service Section, 
United Nations, N.Y. Occasionally sends Secretariat 
members to meetings away from headquarters when 
work schedule permits. Speakers do not receive fees. 


Film List 


ATLANTIC COMMUNITY SERIES. Produced in 1956 by 
NATO. Each film is approximately 20 min. bew.* Rental $4 
each, Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center. Fifteen 
films, each describing a NATO member country, its economy, 
culture, form of government, and its role in NATO. 


HE BUILDERS. Produced in 1959 by the Australian National 
Film Board. 30 min. bew. Rental $4.50, Australian Govern- 
ment News and Information Bureau. Explains the purpose 
of the Colombo Plan and shows Australia’s assistance to Asian 
nations through the Colombo Plan in improving farming 
methods, health and education. 


FUROPEAN UNITY: OBSTACLES AND GOALS. “Prospects 
of Mankind” series. Produced in 1960 at BBC, London for 
National Educational Television by WGBH-TV in coopera- 
tion with Brandeis University. Rental $8, NET Film Services. 
With Eleanor Roosevelt as host-moderator, panelists discuss 

the structure and aims of the European Economic Com- 

munity and European Free Trade Association, obstacles to 
unity of the two trade blocs, and problems of defense. 

Panelists are: Dennis Healey, British Labor Party spokesman 

on Foreign Affairs; Maurice Schumann, President of the 


Actual travel and incidental expenses are assumed by 
requesting organization. Requests should be made 
well in advance. 


U.S. Government. Miss Katharine Mayberry, Officer 
in Charge, Speaking Arrangements, Office of Public 
Services, U.S. Department of State, Room 5825, NS/E, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Atlantic Union Committee, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Local speakers are avail- 
able in most states on the Atlantic Pact, European 
Union and the relationship between an Atlantic 
Union and the UN. Most will speak without charge 
and will pay their own expenses if engagement is 
nearby. Travel expenses must be paid when they are 
considerable. 


Foreign Governments. Guide to Foreign Information 
Sources (27 pp., 25 cents), issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., 1615 H Street, N.W. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., lists addresses of embassies of foreign 
governments which may supply speakers on the re- 
gional organizations to which they belong. 


Guide to Sources of Speakers (72 pp., $1), issued 
by the Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Cen- 
ter, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y., lists ad- 
dresses of embassies and regional consulates general, 
as well as U.S. Government offices, international agen- 
cies, commercial bureaus and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations which supply speakers. 


Foreign Affairs Committee; Anthony Nutting, former British 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs; Robert McKenzie, a 
political sociologist at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


THE OAS—A DIGEST OF ITS ACTIVITIES. Produced in 1955 
by the Pan American Union. 15 min. color. Free loan. For 
eign Policy Association-World Affairs Center. Describes the 
origin, purposes and the activities of the Organization of 
American States in culture, health, trade and the promotion 
of peace among the nations of the Americas. 


PARTNERS FOR PEACE. Produced in 1958 by the New Zea- 
land Government. 26 min. color. Rental 75 cents. The New 
Zealand Embassy. Shows how the member countries of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization work together for mutual 
protection and development. 


WHY NATO? Produced in 1957 by NATO. 20 min. béw. 
Rental $4. Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center. 
Explains the background, mission and objectives of NATO 
as a military and political alliance. 


*b&w—black and white. 








American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 575 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N.Y 


American Council on NATO, 16 
East 50th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


American Political Science Associa- 
tion, 1726 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Arab Information Center, 120 East 
6th St., New York 22, N.Y 


Atlantic Union Committee, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, 
D.C 


Audio Visual Extension Service, 
General Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 115-121-TSMa, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N.Y 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, 41 Broad St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Belgian Government Information 
Center, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


British Affairs, British Information 
Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


British Information Services, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 


British Publications, Inc., 30 East 
60th St., New York, N.Y. 


Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 230 Bloor St. West, Toronto 
5, Canada 


Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Catholic Association for Internation- 


al Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Center for Information on America, 
Washington, Conn 


Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., 
New York 15, N.Y. 


Commission for Technical Coopera- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Publications Bureau, Watergate 
a, York Buildings, London, 
W.C. 2, England 


Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 


Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth, 1029 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament, 345 East 
46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Council for International Progress 
in Management, 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Current History, Inc., 1822 Ludlow 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Current Notes on International Af- 
fairs, Department of External Af- 
fairs, Canberra, Australia 


Declaration of Atlantic Unity, 51 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


Development Loan Fund, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


a World, Ltd., 58 Poddington 
, London W.1, England 


The Economist, British Publications, 
5 30 East 60th St., New York, 


Ethiopia Mission to the UN, 120 
East 56th St., New York, N.Y. 


European Community Information 
Service, 236 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 


External Affairs, Queens’ Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada 


Federal Union, 2700 Ontario Road, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


First National City Bank of New 
— 55 Wall St., New York 15, 


Foreign Affairs, Council on Foreign 
oo 58 E. 68th St., New York, 


Foreign Policy Association—World 
Affairs Center, 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y.; #208 Michigan 
Theatre Bldg., Ann Arbor, Michi- 


gan; 2679 Arapahoe Ave., Boulder, 
Colorado; 46 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif., 127 Peachtree St., 
N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Foreign Service Journal, American 
Foreign Service Association, 1908 G 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Foundation Library Center, 588 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y.; Sub- 
scription ~~ P.O. Box 29, Long 
Island City 1 , N.Y. 


French Embassy, 2535 Belmont 
Road, N.W., Washington 8, D.C.; 
Press and Information Service, 972 
Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y 


Ghana Mission to the UN, 144 East 
44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Hadassah, 65 East 52nd St., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


India Quarterly, Indian Council on 
World Affairs, Sapru House, New 
Delhi, India 


Inside Government Seminars, Box 
349, The American University, 
Washington 16, D.C. 


International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1818 H St., 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 

International Film Bureau Inc., 57 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


International Finance Corp., 1818 H 
St., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


International Monetary Fund, 19th 
and H Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


International Society for Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled, 701 First Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Manhattan Publishing Company, 225 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 


Marathon TV Newsreel, Inc., 10 
East 49th St., New York, N.Y. 


Medico, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


NET Film Services, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


New Zealand Embassy, First Secre- 
tary, 19 Observatory Circle, N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Office of International Trade Fairs, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C 








ar 














O-bis, Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute, 3436 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 


Organization for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation, 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training, American ORT 
Federation, 222 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 


Orthopedic Letters Club Overseas 
Project, 1801 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D.C. 


Planning, Political and Economic 
Planning, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London S.W.1, England 


Political Quarterly, Stevens & Sons, 
119 Chancery Lane, London W.C.2, 
England 


The Reporter, 136 East 57th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Review of International Affairs, 
Federation of Yugoslav Journalists, 
Gospodar Jovanova 16/III, Box 413, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


The Review of Politics, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, III. 


Roy Bernard Company, 635 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


Saturday Review, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Social Science, 1719 Ames St., Win- 
field, Kan. 


Sterling Movies, USA, 43 West 61st 
St., New York 23, N.Y.; 100 West 
Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Swedish Embassy, 2249 R St., N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Swiss Credit Bank, New York Agen- 
cy, 25 Pine St., New York, N.Y. 


Swiss Review of World Affairs, 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Box 660, 
Zurich 1, Switzerland 


Turkish Embassy, 2523 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 
70th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Union of International Associations, 
Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 


UN Office of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York 


UN Public Inquiries Unit, United 
Nations, New York 


UN Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York 


United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 103 
Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


U.S. Department of State, Office of 
Public Services, Washington 25, 
D.C.; for speakers: Miss Katharine 
Mayberry, Officer in Charge, Speak- 


ing Arrangements, Room 5825, 
NS/E. 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


University of Florida Press, Uni- 
versity of Florida, 15 N.W. 15th St., 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Western Political Quarterly, Insti- 
tute of Government, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah 


Western World, 801 Third Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Women’s Africa Committee, 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y: 


World Affairs Quarterly, University 
of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


World Justice, Research Institute of 
Social Justice, 100 Avenue des 
Ailles, Louvain, Belgium 


World Politics, Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 


World Population Emergency Cam- 
paign, 8 West 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 


The World Today, Chatham House, 
10 St. James Sq., London S.W.1, 
England 





THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE makes this statement about 
INTERCOM in its bulletin “Teaching About the United Nations in the United States”: 


“Out of the mass of organizations a promising development has come, which 
may well prove of utmost importance in the spread and encouragement of such 
activities. This is the monthly magazine Jntercom, first issued in October 1958, 
sponsored and published by the United States World Affairs Center in New 
York City. Its function is to keep interested parties informed of activities in 
the area of international understanding, world affairs, and the United 
Nations. Far from clashing with or duplicating the role of such earlier 
publications as International Organizations and International Associations, it 
performs a unique and valuable coordinating and informative function. 
Considering the free and decentralized nature of the education systems of 
the United States, this publication seems destined to be one of the more 
significant recent developments in this country for teaching about the U.N. 


and world understanding.”’ 


INTERCOM 


How to get a $3.50 book for $1 


Subscribe now to INTERCOM and we will send you for just $1, the 607-page book, Everyman’s United 
Nations, that sells for $3.50. For casual reader and expert, this handbook describes the structure, func- 
tions and work of the UN and its related agencies. 


Tear out the postcard inside the magazine and mail it TODAY! 


Why don't you 


* Call this special issue on Regional Organizations to the attention of libraries, colleges, universities, national 
or local organizations or interested individuals in your community. 


SPECIAL BULK RATES ARE AVAILABLE: 2-25 copies, 50 cents each; 26-100 copies, 40 cents each; 101-1000 
copies, 30 cents each; over 1000 copies, 25 cents each. 





Events in Southeast Asia are Front Page News. 


See “Focus on Southeast Asia” in January INTERCOM 


* for a unique guide to sources of information on study materials, books, pamphlets, audio-visual 
materials, films and speakers 


“for a report of the activities and publications of voluntary organizations concerned with this 
area 


SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


INTERCOM 





